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Preface 


THIS  is  a  piece  about  adult  education  in  social  settlements.  It 
is  not  a  survey,  nor  is  it  research.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
to  show  by  means  of  a  study  of  selected  social  settlements  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  actual  and  potential  instruments  for 
adult  education.  It  is  by  intent  an  interpretation,  not  a  statistical 
report.  The  opinions  expressed  both  as  to  adult  education  as  a 
movement  and  the  social  settlement  as  an  institution  are  un- 
abashedly personal. 

Advice  was  sought  and  followed  as  to  the  cities  and  the  settle- 
ments which  should  be  visited.  The  cities  were  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  Boston.  Many  more  settlements 
were  visited  than  are  reported  in  these  pages.  Those  that  were 
selected  for  illustrative  purposes  were  chosen  not  because  they 
were  necessarily  the  "best,"  but  because  their  programs  in  some 
phase  or  another  of  adult  education  were  either  the  most  typical 
or  the  most  distinct.  It  is  obvious,  I  hope,  that  the  settlement  as 
an  agency  for  children,  or  health,  or  social  case  work  was  not 
considered  a  province  of  this  study. 

My  debt  is  a  large  one  to  officials  of  the  social  settlements,  both 
in  federation  and  in  individual  houses,  to  staff  workers,  and  to 
many  an  unknown  member  of  adult  groups.  Those  workers  who 


by  conversation  and  the  printed  page  furnished  material,  and 
those  who  patiently  read  part  of  the  manuscript  became  collab- 
orators whose  services  can  be  repaid  only  inadequately  by 
words  of  gratitude.  That  their  cooperation  .was  not  deterred  by 
their  frequent  disagreement  with  my  observations  increases  my 
indebtedness.  I  am  equally  indebted  to  cooperating  agencies— 
the  adult  and  workers'  education  projects  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  councils  of  social  agencies,  adult  education 
councils,  and  instructors  and  directors  of  group-work  training 
in  schools  of  social  work.  To  those  persons  in  all  agencies  who 
were  more  generous  than  mere  courtesy  demanded,  my  gratitude 
is  more  than  perfunctory. 

The  counsel  and  the  freedom  in  the  conduct  of  this  study 
given  by  Morse  A.  Cartwright,  Director  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Adult  Education,  are  gratefully  acknowledged.  Ralph 
A.  Beals,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  has  been  consistently  helpful, 
and  to  him  and  to  the  entire  staff  of  the  Association  I  express 
my  sincere  thanks. 

Specific  reference  is  made  in  the  body  of  the  text  to  those 
authors  from  whom  I  have  consciously  quoted.  Their  publishers 
have  been  unfailingly  generous  in  giving  permission  to  use 
excerpts  from  the  contents  of  the  volumes.  Unfortunately,  no 
way  has  yet  been  devised  to  give  decent  acknowledgment  to  the 
ideas  from  writers  and  colleagues  and  friends  which  seem  to  be 
one's  own. 

Gaynell  Hawkins 
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RiCARDO:  y 

It  is  difficult  to  dramatize  the  liberal  attitude; 

therefore  we  have  no  following.  Our  flag 
Unless  it  flap  at  half-mast,  floats  too  high 
For  the  crude  of  vision  to  perceive. 
We  weave 
No  pattern  of  uniformed  men  in  the  shape  of  our  emblem; 

we  sing  no  lusty  song;  we  have  no  battle-cry. 


John: 


The  liberal,  the  deliberate,  the  low  of  voice 

Might  well  adopt  by  choice 

And  charter  what  is  their  fitting  and  historic  role: 

These  are  the  whisperers- together,  these  from  all  time 

Have  been  the  angelic  spies  in  the  loud  councils  of  the 

confident  lost, 
The  insidious  lobby,  plausibly  in  terms  of  saving  and  cost 
Planting  the  untemporal  seed;  the  insistent  leaven 
That  leavens  the  reluctant  whole. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 
Conversation  at  Midnight 

Harper  Brothers,  1937 


Inlroduclion 


THE  history  of  American  trends  could  be  written  in  terms  of 
its  unsyndicated  parlor  games.  No  longer  than  five  years  ago 
even  the  best  people  played  "Revolution  'Round  the  Corner." 
Now  there  are  two  games  in  vogue.  One  is  called  "What  is 
American?"  and  the  other  is  "Who's  a  Liberal?"  The  playing 
of  them  is  difficult,  for  the  rules  have  not  been  clearly  stated 
and  personal  antipathies  offer  no  solution.  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, has  made  us  aware  of  how  important  they  are  and  how 
elusive  are  the  answers.  We  get  subjective  about  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  too  often,  when  we  have  trimmed  the  wicks  of  our 
lanterns,  we  find  that  shadows  of  ourselves  are  cast  grotesquely 
by  the  light.  Both  individuals  and  agencies  come  under  our 
scrutiny,  and  both  the  dead  and  the  living.  We  get  a  little 
confused  when  we  are  asked,  as  we  now  are,  to  accept  William 
Jennings  Bryan  as  the  typical  liberal  American,  and  we  feel  a 
little  shaken  when  we  see  institutions  spawned  by  our  recent 
past  questioned  as  to  their  contemporary  usefulness. 

These  excursions  into  the  American  way  occur  periodically 
and  are  led  by  both  poets  and  scholars  whose  blindness  gives 
vigor  to  the  search.  Always  the  reports— whatever  the  form- 
concern  themselves  primarily  with  the  way  in  which  the  institu- 
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tionalized  custom,  the  old,  serves  the  unorganizable  free  spirit 
of  our  culture,  the  new. 

Adult  education  is  a  new  movement  in  this  country.  In  its 
attempt  to  find  its  bearings  it  has  looked  with  both  humility 
and  curiosity  to  Europe  and  has  tried  unsuccessfully  and  some- 
times ridiculously  to  transplant  folk  movements  from  other 
lands  into  our  virgin  but  inhospitable  soil.  Now  it  seems  wise 
to  look  around  our  own  doorstep  for  indigenous  growths  and  to 
examine  with  some  care  their  fruits  and  their  expectancy.  Into 
this  purview  comes  the  social  settlement,  which  in  its  own  hand- 
book avers  that  "indeed,  it  can  be  said  without  contradiction 
that  the  settlements  have  been  the  precursors  of  and  leaders  in 
the  adult  education  movement."^ 

Here  stands  the  settlement,  an  old  Liberal  in  brick,  and  of 
what  use  is  she  now  to  the  cities  who  built  her?  Is  she  liberal, 
anyway,  and  is  she  American,  with  her  odd  mixture  of  piety, 
courage,  and  wit?  Through  her  do  the  philanthropic  rich  still 
learn  how  poorly  the  poor  live?  Do  the  resident  workers  still  try 
vainly  to  get  the  two  together?  Does  it  mean  anything,  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  the  donor  and  the  recipient  sit  together  on 
the  same  board,  that  the  stockbroker  is  more  radical  than  the 
stevedore? 

Like  the  badgered  individual  who  chooses  to  take  the  middle 
path,  the  settlement  is  termed  dangerous  by  the  reactionary  and 
scorned  as  hopelessly  bourgeois  by  the  leftwinger.  She  admits 
unashamedly  to  the  desire  to  do  that  variable  known  as  "good," 
and  she  confesses  honestly  to  the  obvious  fact  that  there  is  con- 
siderable reluctance  to  be  "done  good  to."  Within  her  doors  she 
still  attempts  to  introduce  foreigners  to  the  American  way,  but 

^  The  Settlement  Primer:  A  Handbook  for  Neighborhood  Workers,  by 
Mary  Kingsbury  Simkhovitch.  National  Federation  of  Settlements,  rev.  ed. 
1936. 
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she  is  not  so  sure  as  she  once  was  that  she  herself  knows  the 
charted  route.  She  was  as  much  a  part  of  our  feverish  industrial 
expansion  as  was  Standard  Oil,  and,  financed  by  the  same  forces 
that  produced  the  corporation,  she  has  muckraked  as  patrioti- 
cally as  any  Ida  Tarbell.  She  knows  that  the  old  individualism 
offers  little  to  the  persons  with  whom  she  works,  but  her  program 
is  not  totally  free  from  the  idea  that  every  boy  can  be  President, 
or  at  least  a  Mark  McCloskey.  She  has  an  organization  that  would 
baffle  Barnum,  but  she  is  a  little  vague  as  to  why  all  the  acts  got 
under  the  big  top.  She  has  watched  her  younger  siblings  in  the 
family  of  social  agencies  win  respect  by  "going  scientific"  and 
has  consistently  refused  to  specialize,  but  she  cringes  a  little  at 
their  scorn.  She  is  confused  to  her  very  hearthstone.  She  is  a 
Liberal. 

It  may  be  enough  that  she  has  served  for  fifty  years  as  a  respect- 
able soapbox  and  that  she  has  demonstrated  to  the  public  schools 
the  value  of  teaching  English  to  foreign  men  and  women  and 
of  providing  kindergartens  for  their  children.  From  firsthand 
knowledge  she  has  spoken  in  and  out  of  season  of  the  need  for 
slum  clearance  and  low-cost  housing.  She  knew  that  unemploy- 
ment was  pyramiding  along  with  stocks  in  1928,  but  unlike  Wall 
Street  she  made  no  secret  of  her  facts.  She  has  been  as  hospitable 
to  new  ideas  as  to  the  alien  in  her  neighborhood.  Her  demonstra- 
tions have  run  the  gamut  from  the  need  and  value  of  visiting 
nurse  service  to  art  for  the  masses.  Now  that  she  has  done  these 
chores  and  many  others,  thereby  earning  an  option  on  an  honor- 
able discharge,  she  finds  her  bricks  still  solid  and  her  halls  still 
hospitable.  The  next  task  may  be  adult  education— an  adult 
education  that  is  the  dynamic  of  the  entire  settlement  program 
and  one  that  expresses  itself  in  a  philosophy  and  a  program  that 
are  attuned  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 
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In  this  field  what  contribution  can  the  settlement  make  on  the 
basis  of  her  past  and  her  present?  How  successfully  can  such  a 
middle  ground,  privately  supported  institution  provide  educa- 
tion for  the  economically  disenfranchised  of  our  huge  indus- 
trial cities? 

"Adult  education"  as  it  is  used  here  must  be  understood  as 
meaning  something  more  than  just  any  class  or  any  subject  to 
which  adults  give  their  attention.  It  must,  it  seems  to  me,  pri- 
marily concern  itself  with  the  experiences  that  the  student  as  an 
adult  brings  to  his  subject,  or  his  class,  or  his  group.  It  may  seek 
to  fill  gaps  in  the  student's  life,  but  they  must  be  considered 
social  as  well  as  learning  gaps,  and  the  process  of  learning  must 
be  a  social  process.  It  must  allow  for  complete  freedom— freedom 
of  inquiry  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  knowledge  gained.  It  should 
have  for  its  goal  an  interpretation  of  the  present  so  that  its  stu- 
dents may  function  more  happily  and  more  fruitfully  in  a  world 
that  seems  out  of  tune  with  their  innate  desires.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  it  is  for  all  of  us,  whether  we  be  learned  in  a  par- 
ticular field  or  not;  it  is  no  hand-me-down.  It  seems  not  too  much 
to  ask  that  it  be  considered  a  true  part  of  the  democratic  process, 
working  for  those  inalienable  rights  that  we  hold  so  self-evident 
as  eternally  to  forget  and  for  the  attainment  of  which  change- 
social,  political,  and  economic— is  the  only  constant. 

These  are  the  arbitrary  criteria  that  have  been  used  in  the  eval- 
uation of  the  work  conducted  by  the  settlement  for  the  edu- 
cation of  adults. 

"Social  settlement"  is  used  to  mean  a  privately  supported 
agency  that  has  as  its  operative  base  a  particular  neighborhood 
and  that  concerns  itself  with  social,  economic,  cultural,  artistic, 
and  intellectual  interests  of  the  restricted  area  and  the  commu- 
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nity  at  large  on  which  these  interests  impinge.  The  term  will  be 
used  interchangeably  with  "neighborhood  house"  and  "commu- 
nity center,"  when  these  organizations  partake  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  settlement. 

As  we  count  time  in  this  country,  the  settlement  as  a  social 
organization  is  ripe  with  years  and  full  of  wisdom.  The  young 
ask  of  it  many  impertinent  questions:  Are  you  too  old  to  change? 
Has  the  time  come  for  you  to  do  what  you  always  said  you  would 
do— retire  when  there  is  no  longer  any  need  of  you?  If  not,  what 
is  your  unique  contribution  to  the  contemporary  scene?  Are  you 
senile  to  the  point  of  dwelling  on  the  glories  of  your  youth;  or 
have  you  perhaps  already  changed,  but  kept  the  metamorphosis 
hidden  in  the  patter  of  the  past?  Can  you  restate  your  philosophy 
of  thought  and  action,  so  as  to  make  it  meaningful  to  your  con- 
temporaries? How  free  are  you?  Have  you  courage? 

For  all  the  glib  questions,  what  the  younger  generation  wants 
most  is  to  learn  from  you.  It  wants  to  know  as  you  know  them 
the  forces  that  hammer  at  the  minds  and  spirits  of  the  economi- 
cally depressed— the  workers,  the  unemployed,  the  too-old-to- 
work,  and  the  youthful  victims  of  the  industrial  blind  alley  of 
the  past  ten  years.  It  wants  to  know  out  of  your  experience  which 
educational  methods  are  significant  and  useful  and  which  are 
not.  It  wants  to  know  if  education  has  a  chance  in  the  frightful 
race  now  being  run.  It  wants  to  see  clearly  with  you  those  forces 
in  contemporary  life  which  constitute  the  "fearful  pressure  which 
reason  must  resist."  And  then  it  wants  to  learn  what  processes 
"reason"  can  use  to  be  effective. 

Adult  education  and  the  social  settlement  have  qualities  that 
are  not  too  disparate.  They  are  both  functional  and  indefinable. 
They  do  very  well  until  they  are  put  on  paper.  People  with 
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neatly  ordered  and  conventionally  molded  minds  are  incapable 
of  understanding  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  the  two  should 
ever  marry,  the  offspring  of  that  union  would  surely  be  a 
genius  or  a  fool. 
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A  Flashback 


THE  history  of  the  social  settlement  is  of  no  great  concern  to 
this  study  save  as  it  throws  light  on  the  freedom  and  the 
ability  of  the  agency  to  function  today  as  an  instrument  for 
adult  education— a  purpose  which  it  has  always  admitted  and  for 
which  there  is  at  the  moment  an  awakened  zeal.  In  spite  of 
written  and  verbal  protestations,  workers  in  the  field  as  well  as 
students  of  the  movement,  may  be  in  error  in  thinking  of  the 
settlement  as  an  educational  agency  primarily.  To  be  sure,  the 
idea  as  conceived  in  England  had  adult  education  as  its  focal 
point,  but  as  we  have  clipped  the  English  tongue  so  have  we 
changed  those  institutions  which  we  borrowed.  Our  settlements 
founded  in  the  '8o's  and  the  'go's  were,  it  must  be  remembered, 
a  part  of  that  period's  great  drama  of  reform,  and  their  zealous 
founders  were  beset  by  the  temper  of  the  times  expressed  in 
"there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  and  so  little  time  in  which  to  do  it." 
Given  the  setting,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  purpose  of  the 
original  workers— to  know— was  quickly  translated  into  the  pro- 
gram—to do.  Even  though  there  was  an  early  affiliation  with 
universities  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  institutions,  there  was 
never,  after  a  quick  discouragement  with  study  classes,  any  con- 
sistent effort  to  develop  a  program  of  education  for  adults.  Like 


the  Christian  religion,  it  just  has  not  been  tried  overmuch.  We 
see  in  retrospect  that  the  universities'  unimaginative  notion  of 
education  could  not  have  been  of  much  help. 

While  there  were  educational  processes  in  the  settlements  held 
to  with  persistence,  they  were  unorganized  and  were  expressed 
in  forms  so  different  from  the  usual  conception  of  education  that 
they  were  not  always  recognized  as  such  by  either  the  layman  or 
the  teacher.  One  of  these  is  the  almost  mystic  faith  which  holds 
that  by  the  alchemy  of  residential  propinquity  a  cross  current  of 
learning  is  established  between  privileged  supporters  and  un- 
privileged consumers.  This  has  had  practical  expression  in  the 
relationship  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  staff;  in  the  use  of 
volunteers  as  club  and  recreation  leaders;  in  the  "slumming 
parties,"  which  are  shown  through  the  building  and  the  neigh- 
borhood; and  in  the  residential  provisions  for  both  staff  mem- 
bers and  laymen.  These  residential  provisions  have  been  used  by 
college  students,  by  social  workers,  by  an  occasional  professor, 
and  by  varied  and  sundry  men  and  women  who  like  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  living,  sometimes  graciously,  always  well, 
with  people  of  like  interests,  and  who  welcome  the  chance  of 
adding  to  their  experience  and  knowledge  by  contributing  to 
the  program  of  the  settlement  as  a  part  of  "living-in."  Impecu- 
nious students,  it  must  be  said,  have  frequently  found  in  the 
arrangement  some  economic  advantages. 

The  second  of  the  consistent  threads  is  the  indefinable  and  un- 
measurable  personal  education  that  takes  place  between  individ- 
uals once  confidence  is  established.  This  was  a  tremendous  force 
in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  when  the  presence  of  a  friendly 
helper  in  a  depressed  and  foreign  community  seemed  almost 
God-given.  The  settlement  workers,  living  simply  and  easy  of 


access,  were  the  direct  and  natural  source  of  intellectual  stimu- 
lation, as  well  as  of  moral,  economic,  and  spiritual  advice.  Out 
of  these  personal  relations  stemmed  education  in  everything 
from  the  amours  of  the  young  to  the  Weltschmertz  of  the  aged. 
It  has  been  difficult  and  in  some  situations  impossible  to  main- 
tain this  direct  avenue  of  teaching.  Neighborliness  is  essentially 
a  simple  concept;  to  thrive  it  must  be  free  of  formalism.  The 
arrival  of  those  adjuncts,  apparently  necessary  and  complemen- 
tary to  the  growth  of  the  settlement— brick  buildings  that  looked 
like  institutions,  secretaries  who  made  appointments  for  head 
residents,  a  system  of  organization  that  offered  departmental 
care  to  a  neighbor's  needs— must  have  been  disconcerting  if  not 
discouraging  to  the  Mrs.  McGillicuddys  of  the  block.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  changes,  there  speedily  developed  in  the  wake  of  the 
settlement  a  multiplicity  of  specialized  agencies:  societies  for 
family  aid,  for  immigrant  aid,  for  children's  aid,  for  legal  aid- 
all  of  them  saying  in  effect,  if  not  in  fact,  "Our  equipment  is 
better  than  yours;  we  have  the  newest  thing  in  social  slides;  you 
must  send  your  people  over  to  play  in  our  back  yards."  And  they 
were  right,  I  suppose.  Anyway,  the  settlement's  attempt  to  con- 
sider with  sympathy  and  not  too  much  specialized  skill  the  total 
personalities  of  its  clients  has  become  almost  as  much  outmoded 
as  the  old  family  doctor  who  is  surrounded  by  an  ever  increasing 
crowd  of  buzzing  young  specialists.  Parenthetically  speaking, 
there  are  some  people  who  see  with  alarm  the  disappearance  of 
the  general  practitioner;  and  the  medical  profession  now  and 
again  urges  his  return  to  good  standing. 

The  third  of  the  processes  adhered  to  through  the  years  has 
been  civic  education  or  civic  agitation  looking  to  reform.  Al- 
though the  settlements  have  used  their  restricted  neighborhoods 


as  front-yard  fences,  their  back  yards  have  been  unbounded. 
They  encompass  all  of  urban  life  in  this  country  and  at  times 
run  over  into  Europe.  Many  a  need  has  come  through  the  front 
door  to  go  out  the  back  as  a  message  to  social  Garcia,  and  the 
runners,  time  and  again,  have  been  the  head  residents  of  the 
settlements.  By  working  in  this  fashion  the  settlements  have 
been  responsible,  in  a  large  measure,  for  restricting  child  labor, 
controlling  and  outlawing  sweat-shop  industries,  improving  san- 
itation and  housing,  providing  recreation  for  the  children  of  the 
poor,  and  encouraging  provisions  for  public  health.  All  of  these 
activities  and  many  more  are  applauded  by  lovers  of  decent 
living  everywhere.  To  what  extent  they  are  educational  and 
in  what  way  they  have  raised  the  level  of  intelligence  among 
the  people  for  whom  the  settlements  speak,  remains  to  be 
determined. 

To  the  settlements  the  reporting  of  needs  and  getting  some- 
thing done  about  them  is  their  reason  for  being,  and  the  essence 
of  education.  To  the  educator  the  basis  of  definition  is  the  means, 
not  the  end,  however  laudable.  The  extent  to  which  action  is 
used  as  an  educational  process  is  the  determinant.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  workers  in  the  settlements  and  adult  educators  find 
themselves  using  words  that  signify  nothing. 

A  possible  subject  for  debate  is:  "Which  is  more  valuable  to 
society— the  reformer  or  the  educator?"  That  they  are  not  one 
and  the  same  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  argument.  Patterns,  not 
only  of  social  institutions  but  of  states,  are  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  answer  to  this  old  argument  of  means  and  ends.  The 
hue  and  cry  at  the  moment  as  to  the  American  way  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  argument  continues.  It  is  not  unimportant. 

Three  educational  expressions  persist  on  the  part  of  the  settle- 


ment:  an  attempt  to  establish  a  cross  current  of  learning  by 
living  within  a  selected  neighborhood,  an  approach  that  is  dis- 
tinctively individual;  a  personal,  friendly  interchange  of  knowl- 
edge, a  device  that  is  as  yet  unpatented;  and  agitation  for  reform, 
a  process  which  may  or  may  not  be  educational. 

Aside  from  these  activities,  there  has  been  little  attempt  until 
the  last  few  years  to  establish  a  more  formal  and  recognizable 
program  for  adults.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been  good,  solid, 
factual  ones.  In  the  first  place,  the  settlement  has  been  constantly 
beset  by  language  difficulties  which  have  made  the  holding  of 
group  meetings  of  any  sort  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Also,  it 
has  had  to  adjust  and  readjust  to  a  mobility  of  neighborhood 
residents  which  it  could  not  anticipate.  This  mobility  has  been 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  and  so  swift  that  in  a  decade  the 
character  of  a  neighborhood  could  change  completely.  The  third 
factor  it  has  had  to  reckon  with  has  been  a  surprising  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  adult  population.^ 

There  was  no  such  passive  resistance  on  the  part  of  children, 
and  before  the  settlements  got  well  started  the  prattle  of  little 
voices  pervaded  the  houses  and  the  buying  of  a  basket  ball  in- 

^  Robert  A.  Woods  and  Albert  J.  Kennedy,  writing  of  the  first  years  of  the 
settlement  in  The  Settlement  Horizon  (Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1922),  say: 
"It  was  discovered,  however,  that  people  were  but  little  concerned  with  any 
form  of  secular  organization.  .  .  .  The  reaction  of  a  stubborn  environment 
had  a  surprising  effect  upon  such  theories  of  reform  as  early  residents  brought 
with  them.  First  made  more  radical  by  the  pressure  of  the  great  need  around 
them,  they  found  themselves  urging  policies  that  were  not  only  unsupported 
by  working  people  but  presupposed  a  capacity  not  yet  apparent.  Neighbors 
were  disappointingly  unready  for  responsible  continuous  endeavor.  The 
process  of  associating  action  which  was  the  matter  and  stuff  of  their  program 
was  by  test  long  and  slow.  Theoretical  conclusions  have  been  reshaped  from 
this  point  of  view." 


stead  of  a  blackboard  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Within  the 
buildings  the  adults  were  of  secondary  importance,  and  inevi- 
tably experiments  with  educational  procedures  for  them  took 
place  only  occasionally.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  significant. 

SOME   EDUCATIONAL   EXPERIMENTS 

Thomas  Davidson  at  the  Educational  Alliance 

Thomas  Davidson's  two  years  of  teaching  at  the  Educational 
Alliance  in  New  York,  from  1898  to  1900,  was  a  high  spot  in 
adult  education  in  this  country.  He  was  as  coherent  and  provoca- 
tive a  Mark  Hopkins  as  ever  aired  his  knowledge,  and  the  eager- 
ness for  learning  of  the  young  men  who  sat  on  the  other  end  of 
the  log  was  matched  with  his  amazing  store  of  information.  It 
was  curious  that  this  "knight  errant  of  the  intellectual  life,"  who 
had  tried  to  find  his  proper  niche  in  our  public  school  system, 
our  most  esteemed  universities,  and  his  own  school  for  philoso- 
phers in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  finally  came  to  rest  in  the 
Lower  East  Side  of  New  York  and  found  there  his  greatest  teach- 
ing experience.  The  Educational  Alliance  gave  him  a  free  hand, 
and  it  was  no  namby-pamby  short  cut  to  learning  that  he  allowed 
his  students.  It  is,  incidentally,  a  somewhat  humbling  experience 
to  study  the  programs  of  the  Alliance  during  and  just  following 
the  Davidson  regime;  our  present  adult  education  centers  and 
schools  seem  to  be  little  more  than  imitative.  Davidson  de- 
manded no  prerequisite  for  entrance  to  his  classes  save  a  real 
interest  in  learning.  He  devoted  one  year  entirely  to  Goethe's 
Faust;  this  was,  to  be  sure,  a  point  of  departure,  but  his  students 
went  along  with  him  in  the  bypaths  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and 
politics.  In  a  short  two  years  he  became  the  most  potent  and  last- 
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ing  single  educational  influence  that  I  have  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  neighborhood  houses.  By  the  power  and  the  passion  of 
his  knowledge  he  developed  intellectual  interests  and  strengths 
in  his  students,  and  those  I  have  met  still  spiritually  cross  them- 
selves when  his  name  is  mentioned. 

Today  as  we  flirt  with  and  test  out  educational  techniques  of 
all  sorts— the  discussion  method,  group  work,  social  action— it  is 
well  to  think  of  Mr.  Davidson  and  to  realize  that,  in  spite  of  the 
discovery  of  many  new  methods  of  teaching  since  his  day,  no 
substitute  has  yet  been  found  for  a  great  teacher.  In  Jewish  cen- 
ters throughout  the  nation  the  high  standards  that  Davidson  set 
and  the  values  he  placed  on  education  for  its  own  sake  have  not 
been  lost  sight  of,  partly  because  some  of  the  present  leaders  came 
under  his  influence  but  chiefly  because  they  serve  a  clientele  that 
welcomes  and  demands  well-prepared  intellectual  food.  In  other 
settlements  as  well,  Mr.  Davidson's  standards  point  the  way  to 
one  form  of  adult  education  that  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail 
in  later  chapters. 

The  Printers*  School  at  Hudson  Guild 

The  School  for  Printers'  Apprentices,  founded  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  by  John  Lovejoy  Elliott  at  Hudson  Guild  in  New 
York  City,  has  been  a  successful  demonstration  of  the  vitality 
that  is  possible  in  vocational  training.  It  was  started  in  a  simple 
fashion  in  the  hope  that  it  might  equip  some  of  the  boys  in  the 
neighborhood  to  enter  a  business  offering  more  opportunities 
and  higher  wages  than  would  be  their  lot  otherwise.  The  school 
was  housed  in  a  back  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Guild  and  its 
equipment  consisted  of  a  few  cases  of  secondhand  type.  At  first 
only  a  handful  of  small  boys  from  the  neighborhood  attended 


sessions,  but  before  long  Dr.  Elliott  and  his  assistant,  Arthur  L. 
Blue,  persuaded  a  few  employing  printers  to  allow  their  appren- 
tices in  composition  to  attend. 

The  school  had  to  blaze  its  own  trail  in  every  respect.  There 
were  no  textbooks  in  printing;  there  were  no  such  guides  to  the 
selection  of  students  as  are  now  available  from  the  psychologists 
in  the  form  of  mechanical  aptitude  tests.  Nevertheless,  employers 
soon  discovered  that  the  boys  trained  at  the  school  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  composition  vastly  superior  to  appren- 
tices with  shop  training  only.  It  was  not  long  before  Typographi- 
cal Union  No.  6  and  the  Employing  Printers  Association  of  New 
York  agreed  to  assume  the  support  of  the  school,  with  the  pro- 
visions that  training  be  given  only  to  apprentices  registered  in 
the  Union  and  that  employers  be  allowed  to  send  apprentices  in 
their  employ  to  the  school. 

The  enrollment  jumped  quickly  to  something  like  six  hun- 
dred students,  with  attendance  compulsory  upon  all  apprentices 
employed  in  union  printing  plants,  beginning  with  the  second 
year  of  their  apprenticeship  and  continuing  until  the  expiration 
of  their  fifth  year,  at  which  time  they  were  admitted  to  the  union 
as  full  members.  With  the  enlargement  of  the  student  body,  new 
and  larger  quarters,  as  well  as  modern  equipment,  were  required. 
The  control  was  placed  in  a  board  of  twelve,  four  members  each 
from  the  Typographical  Union,  the  Employing  Printers  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Hudson  Guild. 

The  curriculum  was  expanded  from  the  original  courses  in 
composition  and  typography  to  include  those  of  imposition, 
stonework,  layout  and  design,  proof  reading,  linotype  operation 
and  mechanics,  mechanics  of  printing— a  program  designed  to 
give  the  student  a  general  outline  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
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graphic  arts— a  four  years'  course  in  English  and  one  year's  study 
of  economics.  The  courses  in  English  were  planned  to  supple- 
ment inadequate  grammar  and  high  school  training,  to  fulfill 
particular  requirements  of  the  printing  business,  and  to  extend 
the  general  culture  of  the  young  men.  The  instructors  guided 
the  students  in  their  reading,  and  the  six  hundred  selected  vol- 
umes in  the  school  library  were  kept  in  continual  circulation. 
So  successful  was  the  school,  in  fact,  that  it  was  finally  taken  over 
as  the  New  York  School  of  Printing  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  lesson  of  this  experiment— that  the  process  of  learning  is 
heightened  by,  if  not  dependent  upon,  its  relation  to  basic  in- 
terests and  functions— is  invaluable  for  adult  educators.  It  is  not 
uninteresting,  either,  to  observe  the  way  in  which  a  responsible 
trade  union  and  a  responsible  employers  association  worked 
together  harmoniously  over  a  long  period  of  time  for  the  good  of 
both  and  to  the  advantage  of  society. 

Classes  in  English  and  Citizenship 

And  what  shall  we  say  about  English  classes  that  have  been 
offered  over  a  period  of  many  years?  Even  though  they  have 
been  taken  over  by  boards  of  education  in  most  cities,  many  of 
the  classes  are  still  held  in  settlement  houses.  They  are  taught 
sometimes  well  and  sometimes  indifferently,  depending  upon 
the  interest  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher,  be  he  volunteer  or 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  public  school  or  teacher  provided 
by  the  W.P.A.  No  startling  contributions  to  education  have 
been  made  in  this  field,  even  though  there  is  undoubtedly  much 
in  it  that  could  provide  helpful  knowledge.  There  remain  un- 
answered many  questions,  for  example:  Is  English  to  be  taught 
to  adults  as  an  end  in  itself?;  To  what  other  avenues  of  learning 


may  it  lead?;  Is  there  an  age  limit  beyond  which  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  teach  the  language?;  In  what  way  does  the  process  of  teach- 
ing English  to  adults  differ  from  that  used  in  teaching  children?; 
How  shall  adequate  text  material  be  developed?  I  refer  the  ques- 
tions to  Dr.  Thorndike  or  perhaps  to  a  W.P.A.  teacher  in 
Chicago  who  taught  the  seemingly  simple  subject  with  such 
imagination  that  I  felt  sorry  I  was  disqualified  from  joining  her 
class  by  the  accident  of  having  early  lisped  my  numbers  in  Eng- 
lish instead  of  in  Italian. 

Much  that  has  been  said  of  English  classes  can  be  applied  to 
classes  in  citizenship.  Designed  as  they  are  to  aid  the  alien  in 
taking  out  naturalization  papers,  they  are  at  their  worst  flag 
waving  and  at  their  best  an  interpretation  of  present-day  America 
in  terms  of  its  past. 

The  Mothers'  Clubs 

The  mothers'  clubs,  like  English  classes,  defy  evaluation.  They 
were  originally  formed  as  social  clubs  and  in  the  past  undoubt- 
edly made  contributions  in  that  respect.  They  still  do.  Group 
work  as  an  educational  technique  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
consider  them  as  a  more  potent  force.  For  the  moment  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  they  have  served  as  a  natural  medium  for  the 
spread  of  knowledge  about  such  subjects  as  child  training,  diets, 
and  housing. 

ADULT   EDUCATION    IN    THE    ENGLISH 
SETTLEMENTS 

In  contrast  to  these  sporadic  spots  in  our  own  history,  it  might 
be  well  to  examine  the  development  of  adult  education  in  the 
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English  settlements.  Toynbee  Hall,  the  first  of  the  residential 
settlements  and  the  inspiration  for  the  idea  on  this  continent, 
presents  a  fairly  typical  picture.  The  present  warden  of  the  insti- 
tution, James  J.  Mallon,  in  the  preface  to  Toynbee  Hall  by 
J.  A.  R.  Pimlott,  says:  "The  settlement  movement  arose  out  of 
three  fundamental  needs:  the  need  for  scientific  research;  the 
need  for  a  wider  life  through  education;  and  the  need  for 
leadership.'" 

These  needs  have  never  been  lost  sight  of  even  though  Canon 
Barnett,  the  founder,  and  his  followers  met  many  of  the  same 
discouragements  that  were  encountered  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  way  the  workers  of  the  settlement  neighborhood 
turned  deaf  ears  to  the  trumpet  call  of  education.  The  outspoken 
criticism  of  the  English  public  was  responsible  to  some  extent 
for  the  settlements'  stubborn  adherence  to  their  educational 
tasks.  Typical  of  the  opposition  was  an  article  that  appeared  in 
The  Spectator  in  1885  in  which  the  writer  suggests  that  the  work 
of  the  settlements  had  "an  artlessness  . . .  which  savoured  a  little 
of  the  academic  prig  .  .  .  That  the  inhabitants  of  East  London 
were  to  be  regenerated  by  the  efforts  of  undergraduates  and  the 
sight  of  aesthetic  furniture  and  Japanese  fans  was  a  notion  which 
appeared  to  be  a  preposterous  dull  jest."' 

It  is  well  to  remark  that  the  English  residential  settlements 
early  sought  affiliations  with  educational  organizations.  Unlike 
the  settlements  in  this  country,  they  were  from  the  first  more 
educational  than  social.  In  England,  they  have  worked  closely 
not  only  with  the  universities  but  also  with  the  trade  unions,  the 
Workers'  Educational  Association,  and,  in  more  recent  years, 

'  Toynbee  Hall,  by  J.  A.  R.  Pimlott.  John  M.  Dent  and  Sons.  London,  1935. 
*Ibid. 
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with  the  cooperative  movement.  In  this  respect  they  have  had  an 
advantage  denied  us.  Neither  our  trade  unions  nor  our  Workers 
Education  Bureau  have  had  much  to  give  to  the  settlements. 
Toynbee  Hall  never  veered  from  its  job  o£  working  with  adults 
through  educational  media.  It  found,  as  did  many  of  our  own 
settlements,  that  informal  discussions  were  more  tempting  than 
formal  classes,  but  it  used  the  one  as  an  introduction  and  induc- 
tion to  the  other.  Attendance  records  at  forums  and  lectures  for 
study  in  the  social  sciences  prove  the  magnitude  of  its  role  as  a 
popular  university. 

In  addition  to  the  residential  settlements,  there  developed  in 
England  in  1914  the  educational  settlements,  which  later  formed 
an  association,  independent  of  that  of  the  residential  settlements 
but  closely  affiliated  with  that  organization.  A.  Rowntree,  in 
writing  of  the  work  of  educational  settlements,  says:  "The  differ- 
ence between  it  (the  educational  settlement  association)  and  the 
senior  association  is  mainly  one  of  emphasis  and  is  a  reflection  of 
the  change  in  social  thought  that  had  taken  place  during  the 
thirty  years  which  divide  the  dates  of  their  foundation."* 

This  change  in  social  thought  as  reflected  in  the  aims  and  the 
programs  of  the  educational  settlements  is  marked  by  a  depar- 
ture from  the  nineteenth  century  philanthropy  to  a  more  radical 
concern  for  the  growth  of  personality.  The  ways  of  stimulating 
the  development  of  the  individual  were,  however,  not  clearly 
charted  and  both  the  educational  settlements  and  residential 
colleges  for  workers  affiliated  with  them  have  been  openly  ex- 
perimental in  both  programs  and  methods.  In  both  settlement 
and  college  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  members  and 

*  Settlements  and  Educational  Work,  by  A.  Rowntree.  World  Conference 
on  Adult  Education,  Cambridge,  1929. 
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the  students  into  the  governing  bodies.  Their  tendency  has  been 
to  function  less  as  settlements  and  more  as  community  centers 
for  adult  education. 

Even  with  their  clarity  of  purpose  in  this  respect  there  is  evi- 
dence that  both  the  residential  and  educational  settlements  have 
questioned  the  exact  place  of  their  organizations  in  the  total 
picture.  This  was  particularly  true  after  the  World  War  when 
these  agencies,  like  others,  were  caught  in  the  wave  of  popular 
enthusiasm  for  adult  education.  They,  therefore,  joined  together 
through  their  associations  to  request  the  British  Institute  of 
Adult  Education  to  appoint  an  independent  committee  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  on  their  educational  function.  The  Institute 
agreed  to  this  and  a  committee  was  appointed  under  the  chair- 
manship of  H.  J.  Laski.  Its  report  was  made  public  in  1924 
under  the  title  of  The  Guildhouse—A  Cooperative  Centre  for 
Adult  Education. 

The  settlements  put  in  the  lap  of  the  committee  neat  and 
searching  questions.  They  wanted  to  know  what  their  specific 
educational  function  should  be,  how  "social"  their  interpreta- 
tion of  adult  education  should  be,  what  more  the  settlements 
should  do  than  they  were  presently  doing,  and  what  should  be 
their  relations  to  other  organized  movements  for  adult  education. 

The  questions  apparently  were  formed  with  more  ease  than 
the  answers  were  found,  for  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  made  no 
bones  of  the  complexity  of  its  problems.  They  could  arrive  at  no 
common  definition  which  would  fit  the  different  types  of  settle- 
ments. They  were  confused  by  the  apparent  conflict  between  the 
idea  involved  in  the  process  of  a  colony  from  outside  taking  up 
residence  in  a  particular  community  and  the  conception  of  adult 
education  as  a  program  allowing  both  initiative  and  autonomy 
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to  the  student  group.  In  the  end,  the  committee  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  recommend  a  pattern  of  adult  education  to  the  settle- 
ments and  instead  analyzed  the  type  of  community  center  which 
communities  needed.  The  name  they  gave  to  this  proposed  cen- 
ter was  the  Guildhouse. 

The  inference  for  the  settlements  was,  I  take  it,  that  if  the  shoe 
fit  it  might  be  worn.  The  Educational  Settlements  Association 
found  themselves  to  be  the  Cinderella  at  the  party  and  they  ac- 
cepted the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  as  fairly  descrip- 
tive of  what  they  were  already  about. 

Guildhouse  or  not  and  admitting  varied  approaches,  both  the 
settlement  groups  in  England  have  held  to  their  original  em- 
phasis on  adult  education  in  their  programs.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  English  plan— p^r  5^— is  a  workable  one  for 
this  country.  From  this  safe  distance,  however,  there  is  a  detect- 
able virtue  in  their  consistency  of  effort  toward  an  envisaged 
goal. 
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The  Current  Scene 


THE  plight  of  American  settlements  now  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  English  settlements  during  the  three  or  four  years  prior 
to  the  World  War,  a  period  characterized  by  a  waning  interest 
in  settlements  on  the  part  of  the  privileged,  a  demand  for  more 
direct  action  within  the  resident  group,  and  a  decreased  need 
for  social  services  such  as  the  settlements  could  give.  This  present 
situation  is  curiously  similar  also  to  that  of  the  late  nineties  in 
the  United  States,  described  by  Woods  and  Kennedy  in  this 
fashion:  "The  depression  of  1893  ^^  ^^97  ^^^  ^^  settlement's 
baptism  of  fire.  Any  lurking  element  of  sentimentality,  or  super- 
ficiality, or  mere  palliation  was  burned  away.  Those  who  came 
through  these  four  years  were  convinced  of  the  crude  and  vast 
insufficiency  of  the  old  individualism  whose  sanctions  had  been 
so  deeply  wrought  into  all  that  was  American.  .  .  .  To  a  small 
group  of  residents  in  the  end  there  appeared  no  possibility  of 
amelioration  short  of  the  administration  of  industry  by  the  state 
in  the  interest  of  all  citizens.  These  withdrew  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  propaganda  of  socialism."^  Nothing  needs  to  be 
changed  in  the  quotation  to  make  it  applicable  to  the  present 
time,  save  the  dates  and  the  last  sentence. 

*  Woods  and  Kennedy,  op.  cit. 
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Now  after  eight  years  of  another  depression  and  exactly  forty 
years  since  the  one  described  above,  the  settlement,  its  pattern 
only  slightly  changed,  expresses  again  its  convictions  that  super- 
ficiality and  palliation  offer  little  to  the  neighborhoods  and  the 
communities  it  serves.  Its  position  is  still  anomalous,  as  is  that 
of  all  philanthropic  agencies.  It  is  still  supported  by  the  rich  and 
the  middle  class  to  do  something  for  the  poor.  It  is  a  highly  in- 
dividualistic organization  increasingly  committed  to  collective 
or  cooperative  action.  With  no  awareness  of  inconsistency,  it 
speaks  for  the  people  of  its  neighborhood  and  at  the  same  time 
encourages  them  to  speak  for  themselves.  It  is,  both  by  tradition 
and  fact,  an  exceptionally  free  and  flexible  agency. 

At  least  one  of  the  ways  of  reconstruction  is  through  social 
education  of  the  adult.  This  fits  into  the  settlement  picture  at 
the  moment,  and  considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  it.  The 
freedom  and  flexibility  of  the  settlement  allow  for  experimenta- 
tion with  both  its  matter  and  form,  and  right  now  experiments 
are  being  made— quietly,  sporadically,  sometimes  inconsistently 
—that  are  hard  to  match  for  fact-facing  courage  and  clear- 
headedness. 

It  is  to  these  essays  of  educational  methods  that  detailed  atten- 
tion will  be  given.  First,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  setting  in 
which  they  function,  a  setting  which  includes  the  neighborhood 
itself,  its  program,  its  workers,  and  its  control.  The  generaliza- 
tions are,  for  the  most  part,  obvious. 

THE    NEIGHBORHOODS 

No  criticism  leveled  at  the  social  settlement  seems  so  full  of 
twaddle  as  the  one  which,  couched  in  varying  phrases,  suggests 
that  its  usefulness  is  essentially  over  because  its  neighborhood  is 
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no  longer  a  self-sufficient  unit.  The  neighborhood  never  was  an 
isolated  part  of  a  city  and  few  people  know  so  well  its  changing 
character  as  do  the  settlement  workers.  They  know  too,  inciden- 
tally, how  infrequently  many  of  its  residents  get  outside  the 
designated  area— designated  as  the  flats,  or  the  stockyards,  or  the 
mill  district,  or  the  river  bottoms,  or  Hell's  Kitchen,  or  some- 
times just  the  East  or  South  or  West  Side.  Mary  Simkhovitch  in 
the  1929  Greenwich  House  report  writes:  "Greenwich  House  is 
a  neighborhood  house.  But  what  is  a  neighborhood  nowadays? 
With  rapid  transit,  with  city-wide  policies,  with  the  rapid  change 
in  population,  with  new  standards  of  living,  the  neighborhood 
has  become  not  so  much  a  separate  self-enclosed  entity  as  a 
sample  cross  section  of  the  city's  life."  If  the  settlement,  neigh- 
borhood house,  community  center— call  it  what  you  will— is  con- 
sidered an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  a  program  instead 
of  an  agency  to  promote  an  indefinable  and  impossible  "neigh- 
borliness,"  the  breakdown  of  intra-city  lines  is  of  no  more  impor- 
tance to  it  than  to  the  public  school  system.  Ease  of  access  is  the 
point. 

The  mobility  of  the  neighborhood  is,  however,  a  serious  prob- 
lem and  one  that  has  adversely  influenced  work  with  adults.  It  is 
discouraging  to  build  a  program  for  Italians,  adjust  it  to  a  Polish 
community,  and  then  realize  that  the  district  has  "gone  rooming- 
house."  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  a  neighborhood  house  in  its 
lifetime  has  had  to  adjust  to  three  distinct  and  different  foreign 
groups. 

While  there  are  exceptions  to  this  flux,  they  are  few.  Among 
those  neighborhoods  that  have  remained  stable  is  that  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Settlement  in  Chicago.  There  the  pop- 
ulation for  years  has  been  essentially  Polish  and  remarkably 
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stable,  Harriet  Vittum,  the  headworker,  says.  In  Chicago,  again, 
Walter  L.  Kindelsperger  of  Eli  Bates  House  reports  that  for 
twenty  years  patriotic  societies,  zealous  Americanizers,  and  more 
recently  W.P.A.  adult  educators  have  broken  their  hearts  in 
the  attempt  to  interest  the  Sicilians  of  his  neighborhood  in  learn- 
ing English.  During  the  forty  years  in  which  the  settlements  have 
been  functioning  on  the  lower  East  Side  in  New  York  the  popu- 
lation that  uses  their  facilities  has  remained  essentially  Jewish, 
although  it  has  not  been  appreciably  stable. 

This  situation  alone,  the  constant  movement  both  up  and  out, 
enables  the  settlements  to  answer,  "You  try  it!"  to  the  querulous 
"Why  haven't  you  been  educating  adults  all  these  years?"  What 
the  past  eight  years  of  unemployment  have  done  to  this  mobility 
remains  to  be  seen.  Voluntary  physical  movement  has  tempo- 
rarily decreased  and  with  it  certainly  some  discouragement  to  the 
hitherto  penetrant  American  idea  that  a  better  time  is  surely 
ahead  if  one  works  hard  and  saves  his  money.  If  the  working 
class,  as  represented  in  our  urban  tenement  districts,  has  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  individual  struggle  offers  little  in  the  way  of 
economic  betterment,  then  we  are  justified  in  making  some  sur- 
mises as  to  the  ensuing  interest  in  both  collective  action  and 
collective  education. 

Karl  Mannheim  points  out  that  from  the  sociological  point  of 
view  a  "decisive  change  takes  place  when  that  stage  of  historical 
development  is  reached  in  which  the  previously  isolated  strata 
begin  to  communicate  with  one  another  and  a  certain  social  cir- 
culation sets  in."*  It  seems  not  improbable  that  likewise  a  "deci- 
sive change"  takes  place  psychologically  when  there  is  an  admis- 
sion, however  inarticulate,  that  social  circulation  per  individual 

'Ideology  and  Utopia,  by  Karl  Mannheim.  Harcourt,  Brace,  1936. 
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is  of  no  avail  in  effecting  social  change.  In  other  countries  group 
movements,  with  their  attendant  adult  education  programs, 
seem  to  have  thrived  only  when  there  has  been  a  general  rec- 
ognition that  collective  action  was  the  way  out.  The  present 
increased  response  to  opportunities  for  adult  learning  may  in- 
dicate that  something  of  this  sort  is  taking  place  and  that  the 
widespread  influence  of  adult  education  projects  under  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  Federal  forums  is  not 
the  only  stimulant. 

This  statement  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
there  are  now  long  lines  of  men  and  women  at  every  settlement 
door  waiting  for  a  chance  to  register  for  a  class  or  to  join  a  group. 
Nothing  amuses  directors  of  settlement  programs  more  than  the 
warning,  unctuously  and  not  infrequently  given,  that  they  must 
not  act  as  "restraining  influences"  on  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. As  one  head  resident  declared,  "Restrain,  me  eye!  I  fre- 
quently pray  for  dynamitel"  Inertia  is  the  unhappy  frame  of 
reference,  not  activity.  As  Lea  Taylor  expresses  it:  "That  families 
managed  to  weather  through  does  not  hide  the  fact  that  apathy 
is  increasing,  that  strain  takes  its  toll  of  nervous  balance,  that 
undernourishment  brings  long-time  results,  that  illness  flares  up, 
and  that  severe  suffering  is  endured.'" 

A  composite  of  tenement  neighborhoods  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  and  Boston  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  achieve.  In  the  cities  where  the  "heavy"  industries  predomi- 
nate, such  as  Pittsburgh,  there  are  at  the  moment  fewer  unem- 
ployed registered  than  in  a  number  of  years;  in  the  flats  of  Cleve- 
land and  in  certain  sections  of  Chicago,  where  the  populations 

'  Report  of  the  Work  of  Chicago  Commons  for  the  Year  October  i,  ip^$- 
September  30, 19^6. 
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are  employed  in  one  or  two  major  industries,  times  are  obviously 
better.  Yet  poverty  and  unemployment  still  walk  hand  in  hand 
down  many  of  the  slum  streets.  In  those  areas  of  all  cities  where 
the  casual  laborer,  the  erstwhile  small  shopkeeper,  and  the  un- 
skilled live,  the  percentage  of  non-selfsupporting  is  discourag- 
ingly  high.  According  to  Helen  Harris,  of  the  people  living  in 
the  East  Harlem  district  in  which  Union  Settlement  functions, 
from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  are  on  relief  or  are  working  on 
W.  P.  A.  projects,  and  "they,"  she  declares,  "are  better  off  than 
the  rest  of  the  workers  who  eke  out  insufficient  livings  from 
pick-up  jobs."  A  few  generalizations  can  be  made.  A  prepon- 
derance of  men,  age  forty-five  or  over,  who  have  given  up  hope 
of  ever  getting  a  job  makes  the  use  of  the  word  "workers,"  as 
applied  to  the  men  in  the  neighborhoods,  nothing  but  an  empty 
euphemism.  There  are  too  many  men  and  women  in  their  early 
twenties  who,  having  been  denied  jobs  for  the  past  few  years, 
have  also  been  denied  the  self-esteem  that  comes  from  economic 
participation  in  adult  life. 

THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  SETTLEMENT 

A  cursory  sortie  into  what  the  mythical  public  thinks  of  the 
social  settlement  would  indicate  that  its  attitude  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  God's  toward  Tomas  an  Buile,  about  which  James 
Stephens  wrote.  Tomas,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  telling  his 
fellow  tipplers  in  a  pub  that  he  had  seen  the  Almighty  with  "His 
beard  swung  on  a  wind  far  out  of  sight"  at  a  time  when  He  was 
"all  dissatisfied"  with  the  way  the  earth  was  conducting  its  affairs. 
So  displeased  was  He,  in  fact,  that  He  made  ready  to  do  away 
with  it.  Just  as  He  heaved  "a  dreadful  hand"  Tomas  called  out 
for  Him  to  stay  His  hand  since  he  was  in  the  way.  God  answered, 
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"Dear  child,  I  feared  that  you  were  dead,"  and  stayed  His  hand. 

This  friendly  but  uninformed  attitude  may  be  accounted  for 
on  several  scores.  One  explanation  is  the  mere  matter  of  contrast 
with  former  times.  In  its  early  d^ys  the  settlement  was  excellent 
copy  for  the  press,  and  much  was  made  of  its  findings  and  its 
programs.  Poverty  and  dreariness  are  no  longer  news,  and  a 
public  constantly  titillated  by  the  bloody  details  of  crime  and 
horror  has  learned  to  take  its  thrillers  "neat."  If  Upton  Sinclair 
should  write  The  Jungle— Revisited,  I  wonder  what  the  public's 
response  would  be. 

Another  reason  for  the  general  unawareness  that  the  settle- 
ment is  not  only  alive  but  active  lies  in  the  close  connection  that 
it  has,  as  an  institution,  with  its  founders.  In  a  great  many 
instances  settlements  have  become  synonymous  with  the  names 
of  a  few  individuals.  With  the  death  of  some  of  these  and  the 
retirement  of  others,  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  the  unthinking 
is  that  the  institutions  with  which  they  were  associated,  too,  are 
either  dead  or  about  to  die. 

What  the  public  thinks  is  not  particularly  important  to  the 
conduct  of  the  program  of  the  neighborhood  house  save  as  it  is 
reflected  in  financial  support.  The  giving  public  treats  its 
philanthropies  much  as  it  does  its  art  exhibitions.  It  doesn't 
know  much  about  them,  but  it  knows  what  it  likes.  In  cities 
where  there  is  central  financing— well-established  and  generally 
accepted— an  analysis  is  difficult  to  make,  for  even  during  the 
depression  years  the  settlement  had  budgetary  reductions  along 
with  other  private  agencies. 

The  question  of  finance  colors  and,  in  turn,  is  colored  by  the 
program  of  the  settlement.  Children  and  sickness  are  the  keys 
that  unlock  most  pocketbooks,  and  we  may  expect  the  settle- 
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merits,  like  all  other  privately  financed  agencies,  to  hold  fast  to 
those  parts  of  its  program  that  bring  money.  Adult  education  to 
date  has  performed  no  magic  as  a  money-raising  cause. 

The  boards  of  directors  seem  very  much  like  the  governing 
boards  of  other  private  social  work  organizations.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  well-intentioned,  philanthropically  inclined  men 
and  women  who  either  have  money  of  their  own,  or  know  where 
and  how  to  get  it,  and  who  share  the  same  social  interests  as  the 
settlements.  Many  of  them  are  sincerely  interested  in  what  they 
think  is  the  purpose  of  the  social  agency.  An  occasional  individ- 
ual is  really  active  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  clients  of  the 
organization.  In  view  of  the  original  intention  of  the  social 
settlement  to  establish  a  cross  current  of  understanding  between 
privileged  and  unprivileged,  it  is  disappointing,  after  forty  years 
or  more,  to  find  so  few  representatives  from  the  neighborhood  as 
members  of  boards  of  directors.  Some  head  residents  say  quite 
frankly  that  they  have  had  members  from  the  neighborhood  but 
that  "it  did  not  work";  others  say  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
recommend  such  members  to  the  board  when  they  find  compe- 
tent representatives;  and  still  others  feel  that  the  situation  is 
taken  care  of  by  inclusion  on  the  board  of  an  occasional  former 
neighborhood  boy  who  has  "made  good"  and  moved  out  of  the 
particular  district.  Many  of  the  settlements  have  effected  a  com- 
promise through  the  appointment  of  advisory  committees  and 
house  councils.  Advisory  committees,  social  activities  commit- 
tees, general  management  committees— call  them  what  you  will- 
have  been  organized  which  include  neighborhood  men  and 
women  who  concern  themselves  with  the  policies  of  the  organiza- 
tions, leaving  the  board  of  directors  to  act  as  financial  trustees. 
In  most  organizations  there  is  now  some  sort  of  house  council 
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composed  o£  representatives  from  the  clubs.  They  are  given 
prescribed  duties— the  planning  of  holiday  festivals,  responsi- 
bility for  raising  a  percentage  of  the  budget,  interpretation  of 
policies  of  the  house,  and  so  forth.  Most  of  the  head  workers  feel 
that  these  methods  are  satisfactory,  although  occasionally  one 
says  that  they  represent  a  hollow  gesture  toward  democracy  and 
refuses  to  follow  the  practice.  The  experience  of  some  of  the 
newly  organized  neighborhood  houses,  notably  Brashear  Asso- 
ciation in  Pittsburgh  and  the  University  Settlement  in  Cleve- 
land, indicates  that  when  the  organizations  are  not  superim- 
posed on  the  neighborhood,  leadership  from  within  is  altogether 
possible. 

If  the  board  itself  can  not  have  a  fair-sized  quota  of  representa- 
tives from  the  neighborhood,  it  would  seem  that  some  such 
intermediary  group  is  necessary,  else  the  head  resident  is  put  in 
the  extraordinarily  responsible  and  difficult  position  of  being 
the  sole  interpreter.  While  the  history  of  settlements  indicates 
that  they  have  had  a  singularly  free  hand  in  meeting  problems 
of  the  neighborhood,  boards  have  been  known  to  take  action 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  both  the  settlement  and  its  clients.  In 
those  districts  where  industrial  and  economic  lines  are  sharply 
drawn,  a  board  representing  only  one  faction  is  in  a  position  to 
embarrass  a  neighborhood  house,  if  not  to  destroy  its  usefulness 
completely.  Ordinarily,  when  the  settlement  makes  an  official 
announcement,  it  voices  the  decision  of  the  board  and  the  head 
resident.  The  members— that  is,  the  neighbors— do  not  make  the 
decision.  That  this  system  represents  an  undemocratic  control  is 
obvious. 

The  strength  and  the  influence  of  the  executive  of  the  settle- 
ments are  often  the  determining  factors  in  shaping  the  policy  of 
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the  organization.  Could  executives  live  forever,  the  weakness 
and  untenability  of  so  haphazard  a  system  would  not  be  exposed. 
I  see  little  evidence  that  the  neighborhood  residents  resent  the 
philanthropic  tinge  of  the  settlement,  although  there  are  occa- 
sional rumblings.  For  example,  a  teacher  of  several  years'  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  settlements,  when  asked  why  all  the  students  in 
his  workers'  education  class  were  from  the  white-collar  group, 
said,  "Why,  no  self-respecting  worker  would  put  his  foot  in  a 
place  like  this."  A  little  truth,  perhaps,  and  a  good  deal  of 
wishful  thinkingl  In  another  settlement  a  woman's  club  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  the  board  to  make  the  rules  by  which  those 
using  the  settlement  were  governed. 

THE  PLANT 
Many  of  the  settlements— the  Jewish  centers  pretty  generally 
excepted— give  the  impression  of  being  operated  both  day  and 
night  for  children.  Few  houses  are  sufficiently  spacious  to  allow 
a  wing  or  even  a  meeting  room  exclusively  for  the  use  of  adults. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  fathers  and  an  occasional  mother  like 
to  have  their  hours  away  from  home  in  a  thoroughly  adult 
setting.  They  may  not  go  so  far  as  to  agree  with  Ogden  Nash 
that  "my  interests  in  my  neighbor's  nursery  will  have  to  grow  to 
be  even  cursory,"  but  they  certainly  will  not  argue  with  Mr. 
Friore  when  he  suggests  that  looking  after  children  is  not  his 
idea  of  heaven.  The  minutes  of  the  Fathers'  Club  at  Kingsley 
House,  Pittsburgh,  record  that  during  a  heated  discussion  of  the 
store  tax  bill,  one  Mr.  Friore  rose  to  speak.  Before  he  got  his 
first  impassioned  sentence  out,  the  president  of  the  club  inter- 
rupted to  say:  "Wait  a  minute!  Mr.  Friore  is  one  of  our  oldest 
and  finest  members  and  he  has  been  mighty  sick.  He  has  come 
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back  to  us  and  I  think  every  one  should  give  him  a  hand."  Mr. 
Friore  rewarded  the  members  for  this  mark  of  attention  with  a 
full  and  complete  description  of  his  illness.  He  concluded  by 
saying:  "I  went  to  Paradise  and  saw  St.  Peter.  When  I  got  there 
he  let  me  in  all  right.  I  asked  him  what  I  was  to  do.  He  said, 
*Here,  watch  all  these  kidsl'  I  look  around  and  see  all  those 
kids  and  I  just  turn  right  around  and  come  back  to  earth." 

Those  settlements  which  have  been  able  to  have  separate 
buildings  or  separate  quarters  for  adults  or  for  men  in  particular 
have  noted  that  a  feeling  of  freedom  is  engendered  which  is 
valuable.  Some  few  centers  have  made  themselves  so  hospitable 
and  useful  to  adults  of  the  neighborhood  that,  in  spite  of  over- 
taxed quarters,  noise,  and  confusion,  they  are  used  to  capacity. 
The  past  decade  has  brought  more  adults  within  the  doors  of 
these  centers  than  have  come  there  for  many  a  year.  Most  of 
these  settlements  have  kept  their  doors  freely  open  to  all  legiti- 
mate adult  groups  in  the  neighborhood.  They  are  used  by 
homeless  organizations  from  trade  associations  to  workers'  alli- 
ances and  councils  of  the  unemployed.  The  attitudes  of  the 
houses  toward  these  groups  have  varied  markedly:  sometimes 
the  groups  are  simply  and  grudgingly  granted  the  use  of  a  room; 
in  other  instances,  they  are  offered  leadership  and  counsel  if  it  is 
wanted;  and  occasionally  they  are  accepted  as  a  definite  part  of 
the  program  of  the  settlement.  The  variations  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  houses  have  been  particularly  noticeable  with  respect  to 
organizations  of  the  unemployed.  There  is  evidence  already  that 
the  position  which  the  house  has  taken  in  each  case  has  deter- 
mined whether  the  affiliation  was  casual  and  temporary,  or 
whether  it  has  been  a  means  of  reinstating  the  settlement  as  an 
agency  reflecting  the  needs  of  the  adult  neighborhood. 
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The  attitude  of  the  settlements  of  New  York  City  toward  out- 
side groups  meeting  within  the  buildings  was  discussed  at  a  series 
of  sessions  for  head  residents  and  staff  members  sponsored  by 
the  United  Neighborhood  Houses.  Individual  viewpoints  in  the 
group  differed  somewhat,  but  the  members  agreed  on  certain 
points: 

1.  That  the  settlement  is  not  merely  a  meeting  place,  but  that  any 
group  coming  in  should  have  some  definite  and  steady  point  of 
contact  with  the  staff. 

2.  That  no  action  could  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  house  without 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  settlement. 

3.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  settlement  should  accept  organizations  on 
the  basis  of  agreement  in  purpose  or  method,  opinions  were  con- 
siderably at  variance.  In  general,  however,  all  members  of  the 
group  felt  that,  in  so  far  as  any  outside  group  could  be  admitted  to 
meet  in  any  settlement,  the  program  and  activities  of  that  settle- 
ment would  be  enriched  thereby.  When  a  particular  situation  or  a 
general  motive  might  force  the  "eviction"  of  the  group,  the  settle- 
ment would  be  justified  in  acting,  but  would  accept  this  move  as  a 
breakdown  in  its  own  ability  to  influence  the  group  to  what  the 
settlement  considered  good,  or  to  incorporate  the  activities  of  the 
outside  group  into  those  of  the  house.* 

THE    PROGRAM 

A  study  of  the  programs  of  the  neighborhood  houses  indicates 
that  activities  run  from  nursery  schools  to  help  for  the  aged, 
from  cooking  to  music,  from  clubs  to  classes,  from  birth  control 
to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  from  art  exhibits  to  garbage  collection, 
from  pageants  for  peace  to  petitioning  the  President,  from 

*  This  statement  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  for  Boys'  and  Girls'  Workers 
and  was  included  in  the  annual  report  for  1935-36  of  the  United  Neighbor- 
hood Houses. 
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clinics  to  crafts,  from  aesthetic  dancing  to  prize  fighting,  and  so 
on.  These  and  many  other  activities  represent  not  a  composite 
program  of  a  number  of  settlements  but  that  of  almost  any  single 
house.  They  portray  the  needs  of  the  years  and  have  been  added 
one  to  the  other  without  any  apparent  relationship  to  a  central 
idea.  In  fact,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  single  continuous  thread 
connecting  the  programs  of  the  many  departments  and  divisions. 

In  respect  to  the  confused  programs  of  the  settlement,  a  gen- 
eralization could  well  be  made  from  William  Kolodney's  ques- 
tioning of  the  educational  policies  of  all  group-work  agencies. 
He  says:  "If  we  are  to  gain  from  such  experiences  (those  of  the 
public  schools) ,  we  shall  have  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  conven- 
tional ideas  we  have  accepted  uncritically  as  the  basis  of  our 
work.  The  most  popular  of  these  are  that  creative  activity  is 
significant  of  itself  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  product;  that 
self-expression  is  more  important  than  the  thing  it  expresses; 
that  superficial  education  in  the  arts  is  better  than  no  education; 
that  everyone  has  a  divine  creative  spark  and  should  be  encour- 
aged to  write,  paint,  act,  or  sing. ...  If  we  need  a  distant  goal  to 
give  meaning  and  color  to  our  daily  work,  let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves to  an  American  renaissance  of  values,  even  if  we  must 
substitute  for  a  time  the  oriental  habit  of  reflection  for  the 
American  urge  to  do.'"* 

In  the  melee  adult  education  does  not  apparently  fare  so  well 
save  as  it  is  a  by-product  and  an  afterthought.  An  analysis  of 
"functional  expenditures  of  settlements  and  neighborhood 
houses  in  New  York  City,"  made  by  the  Research  Bureau  of  the 

^"Specialized  Interests  as  Basis  of  Group  Organization"  by  William 
Kolodney.  Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1936, 
p.  249- 
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Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City,  for  the  year  1934  shows  that 
out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  $2,796,855  an  item  called  "all  other 
services,"  which  included  adult  education,  was  allotted  $75,342. 
Health  services  of  all  sorts  cost  $885,284  and  recreation  $869,1 26. 
In  even  more  revealing  contrast  to  the  lack  of  funds  for  adult 
education  is  the  sum  of  $142,231,  allotted  for  the  support  of  day 
nurseries  and  kindergartens. 

In  all  of  the  more  vigorous  settlements,  there  is  found  a 
fomentation  for  social  change.  It  varies  in  range  from  agitation 
for  a  coeducational  high  school  in  a  local  neighborhood  to 
promotion  of  Federal  legislation  for  social  security.  The  deter- 
mination as  to  the  end  toward  which  the  work  is  directed  is 
usually  made  by  the  head  resident  in  consultation  with  her 
colleagues  and  like-minded  individuals,  possibly  her  board  mem- 
bers, possibly  workers  from  other  social  agencies.  The  area  of 
consultation  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  goal.  In  local 
matters,  such  as  the  building  of  a  coeducational  high  school,  the 
worker's  decision  grows  out  of  her  knowledge  of  neighborhood 
conditions  and  her  own  conviction  as  to  the  proper  solution— a 
solution  tested  by  experimentation  within  the  settlement.  In 
regard  to  state  and  Federal  affairs  the  decision  is  based  not  so 
much  on  new  knowledge  which  settlement  living  provides  as  on 
awareness  enhanced  by  such  living. 

In  some  of  the  New  York  settlements  the  housing  problems 
have  been  approached  in  many  different  ways.  Along  with 
agitating  throughout  the  community  at  large  for  low-cost  hous- 
ing, slum  clearance,  and  repair  of  tenements,  the  executives  have 
worked  with  their  neighborhood  members  to  organize  tenants' 
leagues  and  housing  associations  and  have  also  conducted  forums 
and  classes  in  the  general  subject  of  housing. 
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An  example  of  slow  and  careful  work,  which  led  to  an 
important  social  change,  is  given  in  the  history  of  the  Illinois 
Association  for  Social  Security.  In  1930,  a  few  settlement  leaders 
in  Chicago  voiced  their  common  conviction  that  something  over 
and  above  relief  should  be  done  for  the  unemployed— something 
that  would  protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  future  experiences 
such  as  they  then  were  experiencing.  This  initial  group  called 
together  representatives  from  other  social  agencies,  from  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  from  civic  and  church  groups  to  meet  as 
an  informal  committee  for  the  pooling  of  information  as  to 
conditions  and  needs.  Then  they  called  in  the  best  advisers  on 
economics  they  could  find,  taking  care  that  all  schools  of  eco- 
nomic thought  were  represented.  The  original  committee  made 
it  clear  that  it  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
needs,  but  that  it  made  no  pretense  of  knowing  the  way  to  solve 
the  problem.  Hence  the  request  for  technical  advice. 

After  a  year's  work,  the  enlarged  group  formed  itself  into  the 
Illinois  Committee  on  Economic  Security.  Its  study  indicated 
that  there  was  urgent  need  for  a  national  unemployment  service 
and  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance.  For  these  two 
measures  it  has  pressed,  working  through  state  groups  and 
bringing  its  cause  to  the  attention  of  legislators.  At  the  Chicago 
Commons  the  unemployed  were  drawn  into  the  campaign.  They 
contributed  most  of  the  physical  labor  that  went  into  the  print- 
ing and  distribution  of  bulletins,  the  major  means  of  letting 
loose  the  thunder.  With  the  passage  of  the  Illinois  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Bill  in  the  summer  session  of  1937,  the  two 
major  tasks  the  committee  set  for  itself  are  now  under  way.  The 
committee  is  still  functioning  under  the  name  of  the  Illinois 
Association  for  Social  Security,  which  indicates  its  awareness 
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that  a  bill  on  the  statute  books  is  not  a  final  solution  to  any  social 
problem. 

As  this  study  will  show,  a  different,  but  none  the  less  interest- 
ing procedure,  is  followed  by  those  settlements  that  adhere  to  a 
group-work  philosophy. 

The  neighborhood  houses  which  have  either  been  established 
or  reorganized  in  the  past  decade  or  so  seem  to  be  able  to  state 
their  purposes  more  clearly  and  concisely  than  the  older  institu- 
tions. Clarity  of  expression  appears  to  be  encouraged  when 
neighborhood  houses  have  a  close  association  with  other  social 
agencies.  In  the  cities  which  I  visited  where  the  settlements  had 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  group-work  division  of  the  Coun- 
cils of  Social  Agencies,  there  seemed  to  be  hope  of  working  out 
the  settlements'  specific  contributions  to  their  neighborhoods 
and  to  the  cities  at  large.  Coordination  through  group  work 
tends  not  only  to  prevent  overlapping  of  services,  but  allows 
concentration  on  specific  tasks  and  permits  participation  in  re- 
search that  few  individual  settlements  can  afford.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  stimulation  that  comes  to  the  member  agencies  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  thoughtfulness  and  imagination  of 
the  staffs  of  the  councils.  There  is  precedence  for  this  city-wide 
association  in  the  social  agency  councils  in  which  the  settlements 
have  participated  and  sometimes  initiated  in  the  section  of 
the  city  where  they  are  located. 

Most  large  cities  have  a  federation  of  settlements  that  acts  as 
a  clearing  house,  brings  the  staffs  of  the  member  agencies  to- 
gether for  the  discussion  of  common  problems,  and  serves  as  a 
means  of  presenting  their  case  and  their  causes  to  the  public. 
The  federation  in  New  York  City,  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses,  is  a  comparatively  elaborate  one.  It  is  financed,  to  the 
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extent  of  about  one  third  of  its  annual  budget,  by  its  forty-two 
member  agencies  on  a  percentage-of-income  basis.  The  balance 
of  its  budget  is  raised  from  private  subscriptions  and  from  an 
annual  benefit.  It  is  able  to  maintain  its  own  office  with  an 
executive  secretary,  a  public  relations  secretary,  and  a  clerical 
staff. 

Its  executive  committee  draws  one  third  of  its  membership 
from  the  head  residents  of  the  member  agencies,  one  third  from 
boards  of  directors  of  the  settlements,  and  the  additional  third 
from  the  general  public  which  supports  its  work.  As  in  most  of 
the  neighborhood  houses,  there  is  no  representation  on  this 
controlling  committee  from  the  members,  i.e.  the  "neighbors," 
of  the  settlements.  (The  League  of  Mothers  Clubs,  a  constituent 
part  of  the  United  Neighborhood  Houses,  does,  however,  have 
on  its  own  steering  committee  representatives  of  the  mothers' 
clubs  of  the  settlements  and  of  the  staffs.)  There  is  not  even  one 
educator  on  the  controlling  committee,  nor  among  the  twelve 
standing  committees  is  there  one  on  education,  either  general 
or  specific.  One  can  not  help  but  wonder  at  the  disrepute  into 
which  education  has  fallen.  Does  it  as  a  function  mean  little  or 
nothing  in  comparison  with  housing,  athletics,  and  legislation, 
or  is  it  implied  as  a  by-product  of  all  other  activities? 

The  United  Neighborhood  Houses,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  acts  as 
something  of  an  educational  agency  itself.  Its  monthly  meetings 
for  head  residents  and  for  staff  members  are  for  some  of  these 
workers  the  only  sure  and  regular  stimulation  they  receive  out- 
side their  own  neighborhoods.  Its  prestige  and  that  of  its  presi- 
dent are  such  as  to  command  the  services  of  excellent  lecturers 
and  authorities  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  who  speak  at  lunch- 
eon meetings  and  annual  conferences,  and  who  serve  as  leaders 
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in  series  of  discussions  on  peace,  housing,  unemployment,  the 
adolescent,  and  so  forth.  These  programs  reflect  the  wide  and 
varied  interests  of  the  member  agencies. 

Through  its  Legislative  Committee  the  league  has  become  a 
lobbying  agency  for  city,  state,  and  Federal  legislation  and, 
through  its  use  of  the  members  of  the  mothers'  clubs  and  other 
occasional  adult  organizations  in  the  settlements,  it  has  become 
an  effective  "pressure  group."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
proportionate  educational  philosophy  or  leadership  which  serves 
to  correlate  learning  with  action,  one  wonders  what  genii  may 
have  been  let  out  of  the  bottle. 

There  is  scant  traffic  with  formal  educational  institutions  save 
for  loose  affiliations  that  sometimes  function  on  paper  only  and 
that  have  expression  through  the  inclusion  of  a  college  professor 
or  two  on  a  board  of  directors,  or  through  association  with 
related  universities  or  theological  seminaries,  or  through  an 
occasional  laying-on-of-hands  by  an  ethical  society.  The  only 
active,  policy-determining  affiliation  that  I  know  of  now  is  rep- 
resented by  the  University  Settlement  of  Cleveland,  which  was 
established  by  the  Group  Work  Division  of  the  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences  of  Western  Reserve  University  and  is  used  as  a 
training  and  teaching  center  for  students  in  that  division.  Less 
formal  educational  organizations  seem  to  offer  more  at  the  mo- 
ment to  neighborhood  houses.  All  of  the  large  settlements  in 
Chicago  are  members  of  the  Adult  Education  Council  of 
Chicago,  and  in  New  York  City  two  settlements  have  member- 
ships in  a  similar  organization.  Child  study  associations  have 
working  and  teaching  relationships  with  a  number  of  houses. 
The  relationship  with  the  adult  education  project  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  varies  city  by  city,  depending  both  on 
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the  personnel  made  available  by  the  project  and  on  the  local 
sponsoring  authority.  In  New  York  the  W.P.A.  has  provided 
many  of  the  settlements  with  what  is  little  less  than  a  complete 
subsidy  of  all  adult  classes;  a  considerable  amount  of  supple- 
mentary money  also  is  received  for  classes  from  this  source  by 
settlements  in  Chicago,  but  only  small  funds  are  available  in 
other  cities  I  visited.  The  settlements  depend  for  staff  assistance 
to  a  large  extent  on  other  Federal  projects— workers'  education, 
recreation,  art,  music  and  the  theatre,  and  on  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  The  United  Neighborhood  Houses  in  the  past 
has  had  a  fund  for  scholarship  aid  to  young  men  and  women 
from  the  settlements,  and  has  acted  as  the  intermediary  in  the 
distribution  of  scholarships  both  to  workers  and  settlement 
members  offered  by  the  New  School  for  Social  Research.  Many 
settlement  houses  interest  themselves  in  specific  cases  of  talented 
students  who  need  financial  help.  There  is  at  the  present  a  grow- 
ing use  of  the  Affiliated  Summer  Schools  for  Workers.  The  Jewish 
settlements  and  centers  as  integral  parts  of  a  national  organiza- 
tion, the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  are  exposed  to  a  basic  educa- 
tional philosophy,  which  is  wielding  a  determining  influence  in 
the  general  "set"  of  the  programs,  although  subscription  to  it 
varies  in  degree. 

Settlements  are  not  affiliated  with  economic  or  political  or- 
ganizations. When  unemployment  was  at  its  worst,  several  settle- 
ments were  instrumental  or  helpful  in  the  organization  of 
self-help  cooperatives  or  barter  units.  Unhappily,  the  Federal 
Government  saw  fit  to  send  a  commission  to  Europe  to  study  the 
cooperative  movement  there  instead  of  continuing  basic  and 
necessary  aid  to  the  home-grown  variety.  It  is  said,  in  explana- 
tion of  this  action,  that  some  businessmen  felt  that  relief  wa& 
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safer  than  self-help  and  effectively  registered  their  fears  in 
Washington.  At  the  present  time  an  occasional  neighborhood 
house  is  offering  classes  in  the  cooperative  movement,  and  some 
few  are  encouraging  the  organization  of  consumers'  cooperatives 
and  credit  unions.  A  proposed  program  that  is  well  worth  watch- 
ing is  that  of  Lincoln  House  in  Boston,  which  plans  to  build  its 
adult  education  around  participation  in  the  life  insurance  pro- 
visions of  the  Massachusetts  State  Savings  Banks. 

The  National  Federation  of  Settlements  is  obviously  the  most 
forceful  of  the  organizations  to  which  settlements  belong.  It  is, 
as  the  name  implies,  the  official  association  of  the  settlements 
themselves.  As  a  national  organization,  however,  it  does  more 
than  reflect  the  programs  of  its  constituent  members.  Through 
its  executive  secretary  and  its  officers  it  is  able  to  keep  constantly 
before  the  workers  in  the  movement  certain  cardinal  principles 
—freedom  of  speech,  free  assemblage,  freedom  from  sectarian- 
ism. It  constantly  hammers  at  improvement  in  standards  of  work 
and  personnel.  It  is  able  to  report  on  national  problems,  drawing 
on  the  knowledge  of  its  membership,  through  the  publication  of 
such  material  as  Case  Studies  in  Unemployment  and  the  rewrit- 
ten version  of  this  publication  by  Clinch  Calkins,  entitled  Some 
Folks  Won't  Work,  which  was  prepared  for  popular  consump- 
tion. Through  the  programs  of  its  annual  meetings  it  anticipates 
possible  developments  and  gives  them  a  hearing.  It  is  the  sound- 
ing board  for  current  experiments. 

THE    STAFF 

If  we  were  to  select  one  sentiment  common  to  all  executives  of 
social  settlements,  it  would  be,  I  think,  Graham  Wallas's  com- 
plaint: "Our  present  excitation  and  anger  is  not  a  conviction 
that  the  world  is  a  worse  place  than  it  has  ever  been,  but  the 
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feeling  that  we  have  lost  grip  on  the  course  of  events  and  are 
stupidly  wasting  the  power  over  nature  which  might  make  the 
world  infinitely  better."" 

Certainly  it  is  the  head  resident  who  bears  the  brunt  of  being 
a  harried  liberal.  It  is  she  who  sees  the  economic  plight  of  the 
people  with  whom  she  works,  recognizes  how  slowly  her  efforts 
take  effect,  and,  in  her  more  honest  moments,  questions  as  do  all 
liberals  the  effectiveness  of  her  endeavors.  She  sees  more  clearly 
than  most  the  forces  that  are  playing  on  and  within  her  neigh- 
borhood and  knows  full  well  the  subversive  influences  that 
operate  in  her  corner  of  American  society.  She  does  not  know 
the  answers  to  her  problems  and,  therefore,  is  a  little  uncertain 
as  to  what  the  program  should  be.  It  must  be  said  that  there  are 
executives  who  acknowledge  no  confusion  and  possibly  feel 
none.  For  the  most  part  head  residents  seem  buffeted  from  within 
and  without. 

In  spite  of  the  discomfort  to  the  patient,  this  fever  of  frustra- 
tion may  be  a  hopeful  symptom.  Uncertainty  is  almost  as  great  a 
leveler  as  the  cosmic  misadventures  of  poverty  and  war.  A  person 
lost  is  apt  to  ask  the  way  from  the  individuals  nearest  at  hand 
and  should  these  be  lost  too,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  seek 
the  high  road  together.  The  social  work  phraseology  for  this  is,  I 
believe,  "identification  of  the  worker  with  the  client."  Whatever 
it  may  lead  to  in  the  future,  one  of  the  present  manifestations  is 
self-searching  and  self-evaluation.  This  is  healthy. 

At  the  moment  the  executives  of  the  settlements,  the  head 
residents,  seem  to  be  divided  into  three  types:  those  who  are 
possessed  with  a  dynamic  belief  in  the  social  settlement  as  an 
operative  base  for  social  action,  and  who  find  its  present  struc- 

"  The  Great  Society,  by  Graham  Wallas.  Macmillan,  1920. 
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ture  and  program  satisfactory  for  that  purpose;  a  rather  large 
group  of  individuals  who  either  know  or  feel  the  confusion  that 
exists  throughout  our  social  structure,  and  who  are  unable  to 
discover  for  themselves  and  their  agencies  any  guiding  force  or 
purpose  that  will  lend  security;  a  small,  and  for  the  most  part, 
younger  group  of  head  workers  who  are  relating  themselves  and 
the  institutions  they  direct  to  a  philosophy  that  is  emerging  from 
social  group  work,  which  finds  pragmatic  expression  in  programs 
of  progressive  education.  These  leaders  will  likely  go  with  their 
theories  even  if  the  theories  lead  away  from  the  present  pattern 
of  the  settlement. 

Save  for  the  slight  but  growing  demand  for  personnel  trained 
in  group  work  there  are  no  specific  prerequisites  for  executives. 
One  head  worker  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  why  people  became 
social  workers  in  this  fashion:  "This  talk  about  settlement  work 
being  a  profession  is  all  bosh.  It  is  just  a  way  of  living  that  some 
people  like  and  some  don't.  I  do." 

The  staffs  of  the  settlements  reflect  the  history  as  well  as  the 
present  of  the  institutions.  In  addition  to  the  head  resident,  the 
skeleton  organization  of  the  paid  staff  includes  a  boys'  worker, 
a  girls'  worker,  a  personal  or  case  worker,  and  an  athletic  or  a 
health  director.  If  there  are  additional  members  of  the  staff,  they 
usually  supplement  the  work  of  the  personnel  named  above  or 
are  concerned  with  developing  the  settlement's  arts  and  crafts 
program.  The  titles  of  staff  members  poorly  indicate  the  work 
actually  performed.  For  example,  the  boys'  worker  may  be 
athletic  director,  or  he  may  be  in  charge  of  activities  for  both 
boys  and  men;  the  girls'  worker  may  direct  crafts,  as  well  as  clubs, 
and  is  frequently  also  in  charge  of  women's  work.  When  no  one 
is  assigned  the  job  of  working  with  adult  groups,  that  task  falls 
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on  the  case  worker  or  on  some  other  member  of  the  staff.  The 
work  outside  the  settlement  building  with  adults  is  usually  the 
responsibility  of  the  head  resident. 

The  demands  of  the  work,  whatever  the  title,  are  such  as  to 
make  the  setting  of  standards  for  personnel  difficult.  In  contrast 
with  other  social  agencies,  the  salaries  are  small  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  are  uncertain.  In  checking  some  eighty- 
three  requests  for  workers  made  by  the  settlements  to  the  Joint 
Vocational  Service  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  I  found  that 
only  sixteen  indicated  either  a  necessity  or  a  preference  for 
persons  with  specific  training,  and  those  requests  were  for  the 
most  part  for  individuals  trained  in  "modern  group  work."  By 
and  large  the  statements  as  to  qualifications  for  assistants,  staff 
members,  and  even  head  residents  were  vague.  One  request  for 
an  administrative  assistant  carried  this  statement:  "Duties:  gen- 
eral understudy  to  head  resident.  Qualifications:  prefer  man, 
but  not  absolutely  necessary.  Want  a  creative,  imaginative  sort 
of  person  who  is  businesslike  at  the  same  time."  Another  request 
for  a  supervisor  of  activities  asked  simply  for  a  "mature  person." 
Only  two  requests  suggested  the  desirability  of  obtaining  some- 
one with  teaching  ability  and  training  in  educational  tech- 
niques, other  than  those  implied  in  group-work  training. 

It  may  be  that  the  very  lack  of  specific  standards  has  con- 
tributed to  the  experimental  attitude  that  exists  within  the 
settlement.  I  don't  know.  The  inspiration  for  this  attitude  may 
come  from  an  outside  pressure,  a  head  resident,  or  a  staff  member 
who,  as  far  as  being  an  educator  is  concerned,  may  be  a  "natural" 
—but  it  is  there  and  is  a  part  of  the  frame  in  which  programs  of 
adult  education  are  now  being  tried.  The  laboratory  is  not  too 
well  equipped,  but  the  experiments  are  being  made. 
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The  People — They  Don  t  Jump' 


MR.  LORUsso  appeared  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  office  at  Chicago 
Commons  not  long  ago  and  without  any  introduction  said, 
"You  have  known  me  six  years,  haven't  you,  Mr.  Lawrence?" 
"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence,  "about  that  time.  Why?" 
"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lorusso,  "I  am  bothered.  Six  years  ago  I 
talk  off  the  top  of  my  head  and  people  they  move,  they  jump. 
But  now  I  have  read;  I  have  studied;  I  have  gone  to  school;  I 
talk  sense;  I  don't  talk  off  the  top  of  my  head.  But,  you  know, 
Mr.  Lawrence,  the  people— they  don't  jump." 

CHICAGO    COMMONS 

With  this  statement,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Lorusso  presented  the 
whole  problem  of  adult  education.  Certainly,  it  is  the  problem 
as  faced  by  Chicago  Commons  and  other  settlements  that  are 
working  in  neighborhoods  where  frustration  is  the  order  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Lorusso  was  proud  of  his  new  knowledge  and  discouraged 
by  his  awareness  that  it  mattered  so  little;  a  good  demagogue 
had  been  spoiled,  and  he  knew  that,  in  so  far  as  he  was  a  leader, 
he  was  pitted  against  emotional  forces  that  were  not  particularly 
concerned  in  waiting  for  the  slow  educational  approach.  His 
position  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  settlements. 
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Nor  is  Chicago  Commons  in  its  essentials  and  its  problems 
unlike  the  best  of  the  American  settlements.  It  is  working  for 
its  forty-third  year  in  a  neighborhood  that  first  was  Irish,  then 
Scandinavian,  and  now  predominantly  Italian,  with  a  growing 
Polish  group,  a  small  Greek  colony,  and  the  beginning  of  a  Little 
Mexico.  The  men  of  the  neighborhood  are  for  the  most  part  in 
the  unskilled,  unorganized  labor  group.  Employment  is  increas- 
ing, but  for  the  men  over  forty-five  there  is  little  sign  of  a  return 
to  industry  in  any  regular  relationship,  and  the  young  men  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  for  apprenticeship  or  for  discipline  in 
work  for  the  past  eight  years  find  the  only  chance  for  employ- 
ment in  short-time,  pick-up  jobs.  The  entire  community  is 
showing  the  psychological  effect  of  having  large  numbers  of  the 
population  on  relief  rolls  or  working  for  the  W.P.A. 

In  this  distraught,  impoverished,  uncoordinated  neighbor- 
hood stands  the  settlement,  which  accepts  as  a  definite  part  of  its 
program  "work  toward  some  understanding  of  the  value  of 
working  through  groups,  of  'education  from  the  current  event,' 
of  the  need  of  tolerance  for  the  point  of  view  of  others,  and  of 
the  basic  needs  of  world  fellowship."  I  quote  from  the  1935-36 
annual  report. 

The  head  resident.  Lea  Taylor,  has,  I  think,  the  faith  of  the 
old  guard.  She  came  by  it  honestly.  She  sees  the  settlement  as  a 
free  agency  that  can  express  the  needs  of  the  people  with  whom 
it  works.  She  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  must  work  always  for 
social  change,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  retain  its  complete 
independence. 

Language  differences  are  so  great  as  to  make  assemblies  for 
representatives  of  the  entire  community  almost  impossible.  The 
Italians,  she  says,  in  spite  of  a  natural  conservatism,  are  the  most 
responsive  to  an  educational  program.  They  are,  for  the  most 
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part,  Fascist  in  so  far  as  their  own  country  is  concerned.  Paren- 
thetically, the  question  of  Fascist  loyalty  was  a  paramount  one  in 
all  Italian  areas  in  the  cities  that  I  visited.  There  was  a  difference 
of  interpretation  among  settlement  workers  as  to  what  it  meant 
in  terms  of  our  own  democratic  process.  Miss  Taylor  felt  that  it 
was  one  of  the  factors  which  led  many  neighborhood  people  to 
be  afraid  of  independent  opinions  and  to  want  to  be  with  the 
majority.  On  the  other  hand,  some  workers  felt  it  was  a  sheer 
emotional  reaction  that  gave  security  in  an  alien  land  and  that 
had  to  do  only  with  a  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  homeland 
and  did  not  carry  over  into  life  here.  Certainly,  during  the  past 
two  years  the  Italian-Ethiopian  War  brought  to  a  focus  the 
Fascist  and  anti-Fascist  differences  of  opinion  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods, and  produced  some  tension. 

I  spent  two  hours  or  so  talking  with  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  for 
twenty  years  has  worked  at  the  Commons  and  since  1930  has 
been  director  of  workers'  education  there.  He  seems  to  suffer  no 
lack  of  faith  in  the  value  of  what  he  is  doing,  but  he  is  amazingly 
honest  as  to  what  works  and  what  doesn't,  and  he  recognizes  the 
difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  success.  He  is  very  definitely 
a  social  actionist  and  is  inclined  to  be  impatient  with  those 
individuals  who  confuse  that  process  with  propaganda.  His 
point,  I  think,  is  well  taken;  but  there  is  such  a  thin  line  between 
the  two  that  frequently  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  one  stops 
and  the  other  begins.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  one 
call  him  a  reactionary.  He  definitely  allies  himself  in  his  interests 
with  the  workers  in  his  neighborhood.  This  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  unwilling  to  present  all  sides  of  a  situation.  In  fact,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  provide  material  to  supplement  the  radio  and 
the  press  so  that  well-rounded  information  on  present-day  ques- 
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tions  may  be  had.  He  adheres  to  the  viewpoint  that  learning  is 
not  essentially  an  intellectual  process  and  that  for  most  people 
it  must  be  combined  with  action  for  ends  the  people  themselves 
want  and  understand. 

The  educational  program  of  the  Workers'  Education  Division 
of  Chicago  Commons  is  by  no  means  without  form,  but  those 
responsible  for  its  direction  have  found  that  constant  adherence 
to  objectives  is  more  important  than  a  nicely  detailed  plan.  With 
limited  facilities  and  leadership,  a  comprehensive  curriculum  is 
not  attempted.  What  is  done,  however,  is  designed  to  meet  as 
adequately  as  possible  the  most  pressing  educational  needs  of 
the  adults  in  the  neighborhood  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  city 
at  large.  Briefly,  the  objectives  are:  developing  a  critical  attitude, 
especially  as  to  the  fatalistic  philosophy  which  many  of  the 
foreign-born  workers  accept  because  of  their  experiences  in  early 
life,  toward  the  "news"  from  controlled  foreign  sources  and 
toward  the  ideas  and  impressions  they  have  as  a  result  of  their 
contact  with  American  institutions;  fostering  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  effective 
social  action,  an  understanding  which  becomes  especially  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  political  backgrounds  out  of  which  most 
of  the  foreign  born  in  the  community  have  come;  increasing 
knowledge  about  America's  capacity  to  produce  in  such  quantity 
as  to  make  possible  a  less  restricted  life  for  those  now  under- 
privileged; and  giving  cultural  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of 
whatever  measure  of  abundance  and  leisure  may  be  attained. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind  the  program  is  directed  in  a 
number  of  specific  ways.  Important  among  these  is  the  training 
and  development  of  leadership  within  the  neighborhood. 
Through  the  years  Mr.  Lawrence  has  put  increasing  emphasis 
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on  the  work  with  youth.  During  the  past  three  years  he  has  found 
that  one-week  camp  institutes  are  a  valuable  means  of  reaching 
the  most  responsive  of  the  young  people.  He  finds  them  unin- 
formed but  alert,  once  they  are  stimulated  to  discover  more 
about  the  world  they  live  in.  In  1937  ^^  camp  was  opened  not 
only  to  members  of  the  Division  but  also  to  young  men  and 
women  from  other  agencies,  and  the  fifty  who  attended  repre- 
sented other  social  settlements  and  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  While  the  entire  number  remained  at  the  camp 
for  a  long  week-end  only,  some  twenty-five  persons  stayed  for  the 
full  ten-day  institute.  They  were  Czechs,  Jews,  Negroes,  and 
Poles,  and,  through  their  association  day  in  and  day  out  and 
through  intellectual  and  recreational  activities  such  as  only  a 
camp  can  provide,  a  racial  understanding  and  appreciation  was 
developed  to  an  extent  that  their  leaders  felt  could  not  have 
been  arrived  at  in  ten  years  of  sporadic  fraternizing. 

There  was  no  predetermined  educational  plan  for  the  camp, 
and  the  first  business  was  the  election  by  the  group  of  a  council 
whose  duty  it  was  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  program.  Leaders 
were  there— in  art,  in  industrial  problems,  in  literature,  in  mar- 
riage problems— but  they  were  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
council.  Some  days  they  were  not  called  upon  for  any  services. 
As  intricate  and  lengthy  youth  surveys  have  disclosed,  the  con- 
cern of  young  people  lies  in  two  aspects  of  life:  boy  and  girl 
relationships;  and  securing  and  keeping  a  job— in  other  words, 
sex  and  security.  Around  these  two  interests,  therefore,  discus- 
sions and  study  were  built  and  an  extension  given  to  purely 
personal  problems. 

There  is  indication  that  the  camp  was  not  thought  of  as  an 
isolated  experience  by  these  young  people.  They  have  arranged 
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to  continue  the  group  association,  and  a  business  session  called 
after  their  return  to  Chicago  was  attended  by  thirty-nine  of  the 
original  fifty.  At  no  time  is  this  group  considered  in  any  way 
other  than  as  part  of  the  educational  program,  even  though  their 
meetings  may  take  the  form  of  dances.  A  group  leader  is  avail- 
able to  encourage  intellectual  interests,  and  plans  are  under  way 
now  for  a  series  of  discussions  of  social  problems  to  be  held 
during  the  coming  winter. 

The  division  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  members  of 
the  community  to  meet  and  discuss  their  common  problems  at 
the  gatherings  of  the  Community  Association,  held  once  a  week. 
These  meetings  are  planned  by  an  executive  committee  of  the 
association  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Greek  and  Polish 
residents,  as  well  as  of  the  Italian.  I  visited  a  meeting  of  the 
association  which  Mr.  Lawrence  said  wasn't  a  very  good  one. 
The  executive  committee  had  chosen  to  show  a  motion  picture 
on  housing,  with  an  accompanying  talk.  The  combination  of  a 
poor  speech  and  a  poor  picture  did  not  make  an  exciting  evening. 

Last  year  an  increasing  number  of  American-born  young 
people  attended  meetings  of  the  association,  and  as  a  reward 
for  their  interest  some  of  the  most  promising  of  them  had  been 
placed  on  the  executive  committee.  At  the  first  meeting  they 
attended,  programs  of  future  association  gatherings  were  dis- 
cussed, and  the  youngsters  served  as  a  Greek  chorus,  chanting 
rhythmically,  "We  don't  want  speeches,  nobody  wants  speeches." 
Finally,  an  older  and  more  serious  member  said  with  undiluted 
satire,  "Think  of  the  silliness  of  the  Democratic  party  making 
all  that  mistake  about  letting  Mr.  Roosevelt  speak.  Such  a  fool- 
ishness when  'nobody  wants  speeches.'  " 

That  remark  was  allowed  to  "soak  in"  for  a  while,  and  before 
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the  meeting  was  over  the  boy  who  had  led  the  chorus  said,  "Well, 
if  we  do  have  speeches,  let's  do  it  like  the  Town  Hall."  So 
ordered. 

The  Community  Association  has  been  found  to  be  a  means  of 
tying  together  the  educational  units.  Some  of  the  boys— with  a 
little  undisguised  stimulation  from  Mr.  Lawrence— became  in- 
terested in  the  wage  problems  that  arose  out  of  certain  situations 
that  had  been  presented  successively  to  the  settlement:  the  first 
was  the  boast  of  a  mother  that  her  boy  John  "was  making  five 
dollars  a  week";  the  second  was  the  experience  that  one  young 
man,  a  member  of  the  settlement,  had  had  in  asking  for  better 
wages— he  was  fired  for  impudence;  the  third  was  the  ineffectu- 
ality  of  a  small  underpaid  group  who  asked  their  employer  to 
raise  their  wages— they  weren't  discharged,  but  were  "told"  in 
no  uncertain  terms. 

The  study  group  in  labor  problems  was  told  of  these  situations 
and  asked  if  they  could  put  them  in  dramatic  form.  This  they 
did,  calling  upon  the  director  for  technical  advice.  Then,  under 
his  direction,  they  staged  a  play  before  the  Community  Associa- 
tion. Incidentally,  they  gave  it  a  happy  ending  by  adding  a  strike 
as  the  fourth  scene.  It  was  drama  drawn  from  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  the  community  and  handed  back  to  them  in  realistic 
fashion.  It  meant  something. 

Other  arts— music,  pictures,  architecture— are  also  used  as  a 
part  of  the  meetings  of  the  Community  Association,  and  while 
discussion  and  demonstrations  of  them  are  always  tolerated,  they 
are  enthusiastically  received  only  when  they  relate  either  to  the 
present  experience  or  the  future  hopes  of  the  members  of  the 
audience.  For  example,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Art  Institute 
receives  a  respectful  hearing  as  she  explains  the  beauty  of  noble 
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architecture,  great  sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art.  She  receives 
something  more  when  she  tells  how  the  interiors  of  the  homes  in 
the  community  may  be  made  more  attractive  and  livable  by  the 
proper  use  of  color,  and  when  she  illustrates  the  part  which  line 
and  color  play  in  making  clothes  beautiful. 

The  work  of  the  Division  with  natural  groups  has  expressed 
itself  for  the  most  part  in  cooperation  with  the  Workers'  Alli- 
ances in  which  the  workers'  education  staff  participated  as  active 
members.  For  a  time  there  were  four  local  organizations  of  the 
unemployed  meeting  at  the  Commons,  one  for  each  of  the  major 
national  groups.  They  now  function  through  a  city-wide  House 
of  Delegates.  The  primary  concern  of  the  local  members  is  in 
protecting  themselves  from  injustices  in  the  operation  of  the 
relief  and  works  programs  of  the  state  and  Federal  Government. 
The  local  groups  had  one  educational  foray  into  practical  poli- 
tics when  they  decided  that  a  basic  difficulty  they  faced  had  its 
roots  in  the  representation  of  their  ward  on  the  City  Council. 
With  advice  from  other  groups  in  the  neighborhood  they 
selected  their  aldermanic  candidate  and  belatedly  organized  a 
campaign  for  his  election.  They  raised  a  campaign  fund  of  thirty 
dollars,  and  with  that  and  their  badges  they  set  out  to  defeat  the 
entrenched  contestant.  They  were  disastrously  beaten,  but  at 
their  meeting  on  election  night  there  was  a  spirit  of  elation 
which  came  only  from  their  belief  that  political  helplessness 
need  not  be  their  permanent  state.  It  was  their  first  experience  in 
undictated  political  expression. 

The  unemployed  groups  present  a  problem  to  the  Commons 
in  that  their  leadership  has  been  considerably  to  the  left.  That 
fact,  plus  the  circumstance  of  the  anti-Fascist  avowals  of  the 
Italian  members  of  the  workers'  education  staff,  has  alienated 
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some  of  the  most  conservative  neighborhood  groups.  Of  this 
situation,  Mr.  Lawrence  says  in  his  report:  "Because  our  house 
has  been  used  as  a  regular  gathering  place  for  the  Workers' 
Alliance  House  of  Delegates,  which  includes  a  number  of  people 
far  to  the  left  of  our  neighborhood  in  their  economic  and  politi- 
cal attitudes;  because  our  four  locals  of  the  Workers'  Alliance 
have  played  a  large  part  in  our  program  and  their  members  have 
almost  exclusively  constituted  the  community  association;  and 
because  of  the  anti-Fascist  reputation  of  most  of  our  W.P.A. 
teachers— because  of  these  three  factors  our  program  has  been 
termed  'red,'  and  our  work  has  suffered  more  than  we  are  able  to 
measure."  It  should  be  understood  that  "red"  and  "radical"  are 
used  with  no  refinement  of  definition;  they  mean  anti-Fascist. 

The  classes  in  labor  problems  and  political  problems  which 
meet  weekly  attract  the  most  interested  and  alert  of  the  adults 
who  frequent  the  Commons.  There  is  an  enrollment  of  about 
twenty  in  each  class.  After  experimentation  with  teaching  meth- 
ods, the  Commons  has  found  that  the  most  satisfactory  plan  is 
to  have  the  group  led  by  a  skillful  person  who  knows  the 
members  and  their  problems,  with  an  expert  to  answer  specific 
inquiries.  The  classes  in  English  and  citizenship  attract  a  large 
attendance.  Through  the  skill  of  their  leaders  both  subjects  are 
made  to  belong  to  a  workers'  education  program.  The  teachers 
have  developed  their  own  text  material,  and  in  a  most  remark- 
able fashion  they  see  to  it  that  courses  in  elementary  English  and 
in  how  to  get  citizenship  papers  are  in  reality  studies  in  current 
events,  in  economics,  and  in  community  problems. 

In  the  dramatic  groups  young  and  older  adults  study  both 
Italian  and  English  plays  for  production.  One  such  group  ac- 
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cepted  the  invitation  of  a  local  radio  station  to  broadcast  Italian 
drama  as  a  regular  weekly  feature  of  their  program. 

Classes  in  painting,  modeling,  and  crafts  appeal  mostly  to  the 
young  people,  as  do  the  choruses  and  instruction  in  piano  and 
violin.  These  activities  are  considered  an  essential  part  of  a 
workers'  education  program,  although  they  are  given  in  other 
departments  of  the  settlement.  Advanced  students  are  encour- 
aged to  seek  further  instruction  elsewhere,  but  classes  in  philos- 
ophy and  world  literature  are  made  available  in  the  curriculum. 

The  Friends  of  American  Democracy,  composed  of  twenty- two 
young  men  and  women  of  Italian  descent,  mostly  members  of 
the  second  generation,  was  organized  to  supplement  the  regular 
weekly  forum  held  at  the  Commons  where,  one  of  the  men  com- 
plained, "You  really  can't  talk  things  out."  Their  initial  plan 
was  to  continue  in  their  sessions  a  discussion  of  the  topic  of  the 
forum,  but  they  found  repeatedly  that  there  were  gaps  in  their 
knowledge  that  hindered  satisfactory  discussion.  They  decided, 
then,  to  devote  themselves  primarily  to  finding  out  as  a  group 
what  is  going  on  in  America  and  in  their  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. The  arts,  the  movies,  and  the  stage  have  been  of  particular 
interest  to  them. 

Another  informal  but  valuable  procedure  for  social  education 
has  been  the  leadership  provided  clubs  formed  on  a  natural 
group  basis.  The  director  of  girls'  work  has  under  her  super- 
vision nineteen  groups  of  young  women  whose  ages  range  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-five,  and  she  finds  that  they  are  responsive  and 
eager  for  discussion  of  what  they  term  "serious"  problems.  In 
her  work,  too,  she  reports  that  there  is  exceptional  continuity. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  the  experience  of  many  settlements  who 
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find  that  from  the  age  of  seventeen  on  there  is  a  tendency  for 
girls  as  well  as  boys  to  lose  interest  in  the  program  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

The  pervasion  of  educational  ideas  in  all  the  work,  classes, 
music,  drama,  and  clubs  of  the  division  would  indicate  that 
there  is  some  advantage  in  having  on  the  staff  one  person  whose 
main  business  it  is  to  provide  educational  leadership,  even 
though  Mr.  Lawrence  himself  feels  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
coordination  with  other  departments  and  that,  because  of  this, 
opportunities  for  more  effective  educational  work  frequently  are 
lost.  He  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  workers'  education  pro- 
gram has  been  confined  too  exclusively  to  the  foreign-born 
unemployed.  This  he  attributes  not  to  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  employed  men,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  the 
Commons  has  been  so  definitely  concerned  with  the  unemployed 
that  activities  have  tended  to  be  built  around  their  particular 
needs. 

As  both  Mr.  Lawrence  and  Miss  Taylor  pointed  out,  the  house 
can  not  provide  adequate  quarters  for  the  many  adult  groups 
meeting  at  the  Commons.  In  addition  to  the  organizations  in 
the  Workers'  Education  Division  that  I  have  already  discussed, 
the  settlement  has  its  quota  of  mothers'  clubs,  classes  in  child 
study,  and  study  groups  in  various  branches  of  homemaking. 
The  use  of  the  one  large  assembly  room  which  accommodates  as 
many  as  four  hundred  people  must  be  scheduled  to  allow  all 
groups  an  equal  opportunity  to  gather  there  for  such  special 
events  as  children's  plays,  social  dances,  and  community  meet- 
ings. Rooms  which  are  used  for  children's  groups  during  the  day 
must  be  adapted  to  classroom  work  for  adults  in  the  evening. 
There  is  no  single  room  which  can  be  set  aside  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  adults.  More  rooms  of  various  sizes  obviously  are  needed. 
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In  spite  of  difficulties  that  would  permanently  discourage  less 
hardy  souls,  there  is  about  the  Commons  an  atmosphere  of 
vitality  and  vigor  and  honesty.  The  active  affiliations  of  the  staff 
members,  particularly  of  the  head  resident  and  the  director  of 
workers'  education,  with  city-wide  organizations— the  Adult 
Education  Council,  the  group-work  division  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  the  Youth  Social  Problem  Council,  the  Illinois 
Association  for  Social  Security,  the  Citizens'  Emergency  Com- 
mittee for  Industrial  Relations,  and  the  Chicago  Leisure-Time 
Council— indicated  to  me  that  not  only  was  the  Commons 
through  its  executives  selective  and  discriminating  in  its  inter- 
ests, but  also  that  there  must  be  in  Chicago  a  pooling  of  forces 
that  worked  as  a  stimulant  to  the  constituent  agencies. 

This,  I  thought,  might  indicate  a  wide  experimental  front.  It 
did.  The  Chicago  settlements  as  I  saw  them  were  exciting;  each 
was  calling  his  own  arrangement  of  the  tune,  but  the  airs  were 
played  in  four-four  time  and  the  march  was  forward. 

ELI  BATES  HOUSE 

There  is,  for  instance,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  Commons,  Eli 
Bates  House.  Its  program  for  adults  has  been  arrived  at  after 
three  years  of  experimentation  and  has  been  determined  both 
by  its  head  resident's  somewhat  scientific  attitude  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  neighborhood  which  the  house  serves.  The  popula- 
tion here  is  almost  totally  Italian.  To  be  exact,  it  is  composed  of 
Sicilian  peasants  who  are  largely  illiterate  and  have  little  in- 
terest in  and  not  much  need  for  learning  English.  The  district 
is  remarkably  untouched  by  the  metropolitan  community,  and, 
in  the  course  of  living  in  industrial  America,  the  older  people 
have  changed  their  manners  and  morals  only  slightly. 

In  this  situation  the  head  resident,  W.  L.  Kindelsperger,  re- 
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fuses  to  be  confused  with  what  he  terms  pleasant  but  unattain- 
able goals.  His  educational  philosophy  is  one  of  near-passive 
participation.  He  feels  that  forcing  a  group  educationally  is 
neither  profitable  nor  salutary.  Therefore,  he  has  little  use  for 
either  social  action  or  discussion  groups  as  educational  means 
and  thinks  that  classes  are  practically  useless.  He  makes  it  clear 
that  he  reserves  the  right  to  change  or  modify  these  conclusions 
given  a  greatly  different  situation. 

The  only  natural  interest  of  the  adults  that  the  house  has 
discovered  is  that  which  they  as  parents  have  in  their  children, 
and  it  is  on  this  foundation  that  the  program  for  them  has  been 
built.  In  spite  of  the  protestations  that  a  group  can  not  be  forced, 
there  seems  to  me  to  be  evidence  that  considerable  tactful  leader- 
ship had  been  given. 

The  house  itself  is  small,  and  the  present  regime  has  developed 
as  adjuncts  to  it  two  boys'  clubs  within  the  general  area,  but 
some  distance  from  the  central  house,  and  two  five-room  apart- 
ments, which  serve  as  housekeeping  centers,  for  the  girls.  The 
fathers  were  instrumental  in  the  development  of  the  boys'  clubs, 
and  the  mothers  use  the  housekeeping  centers  with  their 
daughters.  The  parents  are  further  brought  into  the  program 
through  Parents'  Planning  Committees  which  operate  in  the 
two  areas  of  the  district,  each  of  which  has  its  boys'  club  and  its 
housekeeping  center.  The  annual  report  for  last  year's  work  of 
the  Planning  Committee  for  Area  Two  as  prepared  by  the 
parents  is  expressive  of  both  interest  and  activity: 

When  the  people  heard  of  all  the  programs  we  had  at  our  club  they 
wish  to  be  with  us  and  lived  in  the  neighborhood  programs  means  to 
us  that  we  had  plenty  of  entertainments  and  being  away  from  our 
troubles  and  from  our  children  and  we  played  games  and  have  meet- 
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ing  what  to  plant  for  coming  wk  also  children  were  having  lots  of 
fun  with  older  girls  who  took  care  of  them  while  the  Mothers  and 
Fathers  were  enjoying  themselfs. 

Making  a  "Movie" 

When  we  planned  to  make  the  play  we  started  as  a  joke  we  had  lots 
of  meetings  we  rehearsed  it  for  a  while  and  finally  the  big  night  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  success  and  we  thought  we  make  a  movie  out  of  it. 
The  movie  is  almost  finish  and  the  people  are  always  asking  us  when 
they  are  going  to  see  it  thats  how  much  they  enjoyed  the  play.  The 
story  is  about  a  stirct  daughter  and  a  modem  daughter.  The  stirct 
daughter  is  allowed  to  go  to  work  but  not  to  shows  dances  and  with 
boy  friends  at  the  end  she  elopes.  The  modern  daughter  is  allowed  to 
go  all  over  and  bring  her  boy  friend  home  and  at  the  end  she  has  a 
big  wedding.  We  often  seen  this  happen  in  the  neighborhood. 

Also  we  have  our  boys  have  great  deal  of  good  time  they  play  games 
and  said  stories  and  handy  craft.  The  Mothers  feel  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  they  are  kept  out  of  the  streets. 

The  house  keeping  center  was  a  nice  thing  to  have  for  mothers  girls 
and  tiny  tots.  The  mothers  had  a  cooking  class  where  we  learned  to 
cook  a  lot  of  new  dishes.  We  also  had  a  diet  class.  The  girls  also  had  a 
cooking  class  sewing  class  diet  art  games  and  good  manners.  The  tiny 
tots  really  looked  cute  when  they  were  learning  how  to  cook.  The 
housekeeping  center  really  was  kept  nice  and  clean  and  it  was  fix 
really  pretty. 

The  summer  school  girls  had  a  great  fun  they  went  out  for  trips 
also  went  out  for  picnics  and  went  swimmings  out  to  Jackson  Park  it 
was  to  bad  that  it  only  last  6  wks. 

The  older  girls  played  baseball  game  with  other  team  and  we  seen 
the  girls  and  mothers  from  the  team  they  played  with  and  carried  tin 
cans  a  bushel  to  seat  down  and  watch  the  game. 

We  feel  that  we  like  to  have  all  the  sorts  of  clubs  we  had  has. 
Parents  meeting  boys  club  and  House  Keeping  Center  and  one  thing 
we  never  had  is  a  nursery  for  the  little  totts  from  we  say  4  to  6  and  we 
like  to  pay  for  them  and  also  they  have  there  own  lunches  and  have  a 
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teacher  take  care  of  them  because  it  is  a  great  relief  to  have  them  out 
they  will  be  teached  meanwhile  to  be  away  from  the  Mothers  the 
reason  is  that  some  children  cry  when  the  mothers  go  places  wither  to 
pay  a  visit  or  go  out  places  that  they  can  not  come  along. 

We  thank  the  house  for  the  help  in  the  things  we  have  done  and  we 
ask  the  house  to  thank  the  board  for  us.^ 

Since  the  play  and  the  motion  picture.  Two  Ways,  became  a 
major  project  of  both  the  neighborhood  and  the  house,  more 
details  were  gleaned  from  the  head  resident's  annual  report: 

One  day  a  leader  in  the  neighborhood  and  a  staff  member  lunched 
together.  The  neighbor  chanced  upon  the  story  dear  to  every  woman's 
heart— a  tale  of  her  courtship  and  marriage.  While  she  was  working, 
she  had  met  a  "boy  friend"  and  fallen  in  love.  Her  parents  opposed  any 
male  friendships,  with  the  result  that  she  eloped.  Such  cases,  she  said, 
were  conunon  in  the  neighborhood.  Here  was  the  theme  for  a  play! 

A  story  was  made  up  by  the  parents  themselves.  It  involved  two 
families:  one  of  the  families  was  comparatively  liberal,  the  other  very 
conservative.  The  story  told  first  of  how  the  daughter  of  one  family 
shared  with  her  parents  the  story  of  her  attachment  to  a  young  man, 
how  she  was  permitted  to  go  out  with  him  and  bring  him  home  to 
dinner.  It  then  continued,  to  show  how  the  other  girl  constantly  warred 
with  her  parents,  was  forced  to  take  her  little  brother  along  whenever 
she  left  the  house  in  the  evening,  how  she  bribed  him  not  to  tell  of  her 
meetings  with  her  "boy  friend,"  and  finally  of  their  elopement.  The 
liberal  parents  were  asked  by  the  eloping  couple  to  tell  the  conservative 
parents  of  the  marriage.  A  terrific  scene  ensued:  the  parents  were 
finally  mollified,  and  there  was  a  reconciliation  and  invitation  of 
neighbors  to  the  feast.  Typically— it  seemed— the  run-a-way  bridegroom 
kissed  his  father-in-law's  hand,  saying,  "I  won't  do  it  again." 

After  the  story  was  shaped  by  a  few  people,  a  volunteer  cast  was 
assembled  and  rehearsals  began.  The  staff  was  called  in  only  for  con- 
sultation—and their  advice  was  usually  "junked."  Directing  was  done 

^  Eli  Bates  House  Annual  Report,  1935-36. 
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by  one  of  the  neighborhood  people  with  everybody  else  putting  in  a 
word.  The  cast  developed  their  own  lines.  For  four  days  before  produc- 
tion, rehearsals  were  held  daily.  Difficulties  arose:  one  of  the  cast  could 
not— or  would  not— continue.  The  usual  slump  fell  on  the  actors.  But 
there  was  no  pampering  by  the  staff;  and  on  their  own  initiative,  the 
actors  pulled  through  with  fresh  enthusiasm  and  a  new  second  lead. 

On  the  night  of  the  play  the  club  rooms  were  packed.  The  play  had 
been  the  subject  of  comment  for  some  time.  The  actors  were  jittery 
about  the  reaction  of  the  conservative  element.  The  first  words  were 
hesitant,  but  soon  all  was  smooth  sailing.  The  audience  acclaimed  the 
actors  and  seemed  to  give  as  much  energy  to  the  event  as  did  the  actors. 
All  were  familiar  with  what  was  being  portrayed  in  voluble  Italian.  At 
the  end,  when  the  audience  was  invited  to  join  the  stage  reconciliation 
party,  there  was  an  ovation. 

The  reception  this  play  received  made  it  seem  undesirable  to  the  cast 
to  stop  its  activity  on  it  here.  Why  not  present  it  somewhere  else?  While 
they  were  casting  about  in  their  minds  for  other  possible  audiences, 
and  during  the  days  following  when  they  were  receiving  frequent  com- 
pliments on  the  play  and  numerous  comments  on  the  question  of 
upbringing  involved,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  play  might 
possibly  be  made  into  a  movie. 

Beyond  expectation,  this— to  be  in  a  real  movie!  The  preliminary 
steps  were  taken:  the  cast  gathered  at  dinner  and  discussed  the  problem 
of  proper  surveillance  of  the  young  girl,  enriching  it  with  many  ac- 
counts of  their  own  and  their  friends'  experiences  in  this  problem.  The 
tales  were  fascinating,  and  it  seemed  unfortunate  not  to  include  all  of 
the  dramatic  experiences  in  the  scenario.  This  was  impossible,  ob- 
viously, so  the  group  met  again  to  decide  on  the  sequence  of  the  cuUed- 
out  events.  The  scenario  was  prepared  at  this  time,  although  the  help 
of  an  expert  in  commercial  movie  making  was  enlisted  for  the  drafting 

into  more  technically  correct  form Except  for  the  technical  details, 

the  spirit  of  the  movie  remained— as  it  had  been  in  the  play— the 
essential  product  of  the  actors.  They  made  suggestions  and  were 
particularly  insistent  on  certain  ways  being  the  "neighborhood  ways" 
of  doing  things.  .  .  . 
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When  a  big  wedding  party  was  staged,  the  neighborhood  came  out 
in  its  best  bib  and  tucker  and  paid  five  cents  admission  to  be  in  the 
scene  and  attend  the  party  which  followed.  The  greatest  amount  of 
maneuvering  was  required  to  give  the  principals  a  chance  to  get  into 
the  scene  because  of  the  many  who  wanted  to  stand  in  the  front  line, 
regardless  of  the  script.  For  this  wedding,  by  the  way,  the  neighborhood 
had  to  be  scoured  for  a  veil— so  few  are  the  marriages  which  are  not 
elopements. 

Everybody  connected  with  the  venture  waited  breathlessly  for  reel 
after  reel  of  the  eight  to  come  back  from  Eastman's.  Comments  and 
criticisms  helped  in  the  next  reel.  Finally,  the  shooting  was  completed 
and  the  staflE  working  on  the  technical  details  sighed  with  relief  and 
looked  forward  to  a  long  rest.  But  so  many  were  the  demands  from  the 
neighborhood  to  see  the  picture  and  to  show  it  to  people  who— in  their 
parlance— "ought  to  learn  a  lesson  from  it"  that  the  business  of  splicing 
had  to  go  on  apace  and  titles  prepared. 

From  beginning  to  end,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  tediousness  of  it, 
the  project  was  so  vital,  that,  certainly  the  staff,  and  no  doubt  the  actors 
too,  felt  they  had  participated  in  something  they  wouldn't  have  missed 
and  hoped— but  doubted— they  would  be  party  to  again.^ 

ABRAHAM    LINCOLN    CENTRE 

A  totally  different  experiment,  but  none  the  less  interesting, 
is  going  on  at  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  which  is  located  on 
the  South  Side  of  Chicago,  almost  half  way  between  a  Negro 
settlement  on  one  side  and  a  white  settlement  on  the  other.  The 
Negroes  who  have  moved  out  to  this  area  are  not  of  the  lowest 
economic  order  but  have  been  in  Chicago  long  enough  to  de- 
velop some  feeling  of  stability,  and  live  better  than  do  many  of 
their  race.  The  white  people  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  native 
American  stock  or  have  lived  in  Chicago  so  long  as  to  have  lost 
all  identification  with  any  foreign  groups. 

^EH  Bates  House  Annual  Report,  1935-36. 
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Its  geographic  location  has  determined  the  scope  of  the  work 
of  the  Centre;  the  whole  program  is  built  for  the  development  of 
interracial  amity  and  understanding.  There  has  been  consider- 
able boldness  exercised  in  directing  the  program  in  that  Mr. 
Reese  is  keeping  a  controlled  membership,  roughly  fifty  per  cent 
Negro  and  fifty  per  cent  white.  There  is  some  leeway,  of  course, 
in  this  intake,  but  rarely  does  one  group  have  more  than  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  total  membership.  His  reason  for  doing  this  is 
obvious.  Had  he  a  small  minority  of  either  group,  ten  per  cent 
or  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  anything  about  the  ability 
of  the  two  races  to  work  together  harmoniously. 

With  this  controlled  and  rather  small  membership,  the  Centre 
is  able  to  do  fairly  intensive  work  with  both  children  and  adults. 
The  adult  education  program  is  built  around  two  forums  and 
work  with  mothers'  and  housewives'  clubs.  Adults  are  welcome, 
also,  to  special  classes,  particularly  in  art  and  music. 

It  is  much  too  soon  to  say  what  the  result  of  this  experiment 
will  be,  but  it  is  one  that  is  well  worth  following.  As  a  demonstra- 
tion of  interracial  amity  it  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Reese  made  an  analysis  of  his  own  activities  that  is  so  typi- 
cal of  the  work  of  head  residents  of  settlements  that  it  seems  to 
me  worth  repeating  here  in  a  condensed  fashion,  although  it 
may  appear  to  be  out  of  place  at  this  particular  point.  He  makes 
the  analysis  dramatic  by  describing  the  various  worlds  in  which 
he  lives.  First  is  a  world  of  social  service,  a  world  that  expresses 
itself  in  work  on  juvenile  delinquency,  on  public  relief,  on  com- 
mittees of  the  Community  Fund,  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Second  is  the  world  of  education, 
which  involves  work  as  a  teacher,  as  a  lecturer,  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  the  Adult  Education  Council  of  Chicago.  Third  is 
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a  world  of  forums  and  discussion  groups.  (I  don't  know  why  that 
is  separate  from  the  world  of  education.)  Fourth  is  the  world  of 
religion,  which  involves  work  with  the  Religious  Education 
Association,  the  Humanist  Press,  and  connections  with  a  church 
as  a  "supply"  minister.  Fifth  is  the  world  of  patriotic  activity, 
which  Mr.  Reese  says  "has  been  recorded  in  great  detail,  though 
not  with  proper  appreciation,  by  Mrs.  Billing  in  Red  Network 
and  by  Harry  Jung  in  his  Expose  of  Subversive  Character."  In 
spite  of  this  Mr.  Reese  says,  "I  think  of  myself  as  a  one-hundred- 
per-cent  American,  holding  as  I  do  that  the  real  subversive  char- 
acters are  those  who  would  convert  America  into  a  Fascist  or  a 
Nazi  state  where  racial  bigotry  would  run  riot  and  personal 
liberties  be  trampled  in  the  dust."  Sixth  is  the  world  of  journal- 
ism; and  seventh,  happily,  is  the  world  of  thought  and  medita- 
tion. Of  this  he  says,  "I  am  unable  to  get  away  from  the  con- 
viction that  what  we  think,  and  how  we  think,  really  make  a 
difference  in  the  life  of  man  and  society.  Genuine  adulthood  is 
the  ability  to  maintain  an  intelligent  objectivity  in  the  midst  of 
effective  activity." 

These  three  experiments  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  that 
are  being  made  in  Chicago,  but  they  are  selected  for  comment 
because  they  express  distinct  philosophies.  Chicago  Commons, 
a  fairly  typical  settlement  which  is  functioning  in  a  neighbor- 
hood composed  of  four  distinct  nationality  groups,  is  building 
its  educational  program  for  adults  around  social  action;  Eli 
Bates  House,  a  small  plant  as  to  physical  structure,  located  in  an 
area  that  has  racial  homogeneity,  is  developing  an  experimental 
educational  program  based  on  an  isolated  indigenous  interest; 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  Centre,  placed  in  an  area  that  is  com- 
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posed  almost  equally  of  Negroes  and  white  Americans,  is  confin- 
ing its  program  to  one  of  interracial  understanding  and  amity. 
They  are  alike  in  their  freedom.  They  are  liberals. 

The  essence  of  education  seems  to  lie  not  in  "not  jumping," 
but  rather  in  counting  ten  before  "jumping."  The  role  of  the 
educator,  then,  is  that  of  helping  his  students  learn  to  count. 
He,  the  educator,  selects  his  own  blocks,  and  they  may  be  social 
action  or  parental  interest  or  interracial  understanding.  If  he 
is  successful  in  his  teaching,  who  can  say  that  eventually  the 
"people  do  not  jump." 
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The  Government  Gives  a  Shot 
in  the  Arm 


THE  adult  and  workers'  education  projects  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration,  as  well  as  its  subdivisions  of  art, 
music,  and  the  theater,  have  had  and  are  still  having  a  marked 
influence  on  the  social  settlements  in  New  York  City  in  the 
extension  of  their  services  to  adults.  Not  only  has  Federal  sub- 
sidy made  possible  the  opening  of  classes  and  forums,  but  also 
there  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that  the  mere  fact  that  adult 
education  has  been  made  a  separate  project  of  the  W.P.  A.  has 
been  a  stimulant  to  general  interest  and  has  raised  education 
almost  to  the  level  of  manual  labor  in  public  estimation.  "Going 
to  school"  becomes  atmospherically  a  reasonable  thing  for  an 
adult  to  do. 

Dignity  has  been  attained  not  only  by  departmentalizing 
adult  education  but  also  by  the  seriousness  with  which  the  direc- 
tors and  their  assistants  have  undertaken  their  tasks.  In  spite  of 
all  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a  program  that  has  a  relief  basis 
and  therefore  allows  little  selectivity  in  the  choice  of  personnel, 
consistent  effort  has  been  made  to  do  a  constructive,  non-boon- 
doggling job.  By  in-service  training  programs,  group  confer- 
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ences,  subject  and  area  supervision,  and  primarily  by  a  state  of 
mind  hospitable  to  experimentation  on  the  part  of  the  directors, 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  insure  as  high  a  quality  of  teaching 
as  possible. 

The  conference  conducted  by  the  Teachers'  Educational 
Standards  Committee  of  the  Adult  Education  Project  in  New 
York  City  in  the  spring  of  1936  revealed  this  experimental  atti- 
tude throughout  its  proceedings.^  The  Teachers'  Committee 
which  sponsored  the  meeting  reported:  "After  months  of  in- 
quiry and  discussion  we  have  come  to  question  seriously  the 
wisdom  of  attempting  to  apply  the  methodology  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  adult  classes.  We  question  the  wisdom 
of  applying  to  teachers  of  adults  the  standards  of  eligibility  for 
licensing  that  now  prevail  in  the  elementary  schools  of  New 
York.  And  still  more  do  we  question  the  administration  of  a 
permanent  adult  education  program  by  men  and  women  steeped 
in  the  traditions  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system." 

Throughout  this  conference  there  was  agreement— at  least  in 
the  recorded  remarks  of  the  speakers  (a  philosopher,  an  admin- 
istrator of  W.  P.  A.  programs,  W.  P.  A.  teachers,  a  W.  P.  A.  stu- 
dent) —that  an  adult  education  program  to  be  successful  can  not 
be  standardized  either  by  subject  matter  or  method  of  presenta- 
tion; that  it  must  relate  to  the  student's  major  interest— an  in- 
terest that  only  the  student  can  determine;  that  it  can  not  be 
compartmentalized,  in  other  words  that  "culture"  can  not  be 
separated  from  "vocation";  that  it  must  allow  freedom  of  choice 

^  Adult  Education:  Its  Philosophy  and  Practice,  issued  by  the  Educational 
Standards  Committee  through  the  assistance  of  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion Adult  Education  Program  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  New  York 
University,  1937. 
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in  subject,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  in  objective.  As  the 
philosopher  said:  "The  implications  of  a  free  method  are  a 
certain  degree  of  consent  both  to  the  procedure  and  to  the  matter 
of  study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  consent,  deriving  from 
the  character  and  temperament  and  needs  of  the  pupils,  is  a 
condition  prior  to  the  development  of  any  kind  of  secondary 
objective  in  adult  education.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  adult  can 
not  be  educated,  and  perhaps  the  child  can't  either.  They  can  be 
instructed,  disciplined,  and  coerced,  but  adult  and  child  alike 
are  able  only  to  learn  for  themselves.  A  teacher  can  facilitate  this 
learning  which  is  education,  or  hinder  it,  and  the  function  of  the 
teacher  is,  of  course,  to  facilitate  it.  Too  often,  by  acting  con- 
scientiously, according  to  the  rules  of  the  system,  the  teacher 
serves  to  hinder  it."* 

It  seemed  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  this  study  to  try  to 
discover  what  the  settlement  had  to  give  to  a  broad  program  of 
adult  education  that  offered  within  the  conventional  frame  of 
classes  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  a  varied  intellectual  appeal,  and 
a  theoretical,  if  not  practical,  freedom.  Did  the  settlement's  ac- 
quaintance with  neighborhood  people  enable  it  to  provide  class 
members  with  ease?  Could  it  offer  adequate  supervision  of  such 
a  program?  Did  its  personal  approach  make  study  more  mean- 
ingful than  a  public  school  center  could?  Did  it  relate  its  students 
advantageously  to  other  services  of  the  settlement? 

There  have  been  no  restrictions  on  the  use  the  settlement 
could  make  of  personnel  from  the  adult  education  projects,  for 
those  settlements  interested  in  securing  teachers  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  local  sponsoring  authority,  the  board  of  education, 

"Ibid,  p.  9  (The  Objectives  of  a  Dynamic  Adult  Education  Program,  by 
Horace  M.  Kallen). 
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to  be  branches  of  the  public  school  centers.  They  have  been 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  public  agencies: 
time  records  of  teachers  have  had  to  be  kept;  classes  have  had  to 
reach  specified  minimum  enrollments  and  have  been  subject  to 
a  general  supervisory  control. 

The  settlements  have  used  the  Federal  services  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  and  pretty  much  in  an  extension  of  their  indi- 
vidual patterns— but  they  have  used  them.  One  of  the  neighbor- 
hood houses,  for  instance,  in  the  spring  of  1937  had  a  total  work- 
ing staff  of  ninety,  eight  of  whom  were  paid  by  the  settlement, 
forty-two  provided  by  one  or  another  of  the  W.P.A.  projects, 
and  fifty  by  the  National  Youth  Administration.  The  success  of 
the  cooperative  arrangement  has  depended  both  on  the  quality 
of  personnel  provided  by  the  Federal  projects  and  on  the  super- 
vision which  the  settlements  gave  to  the  supplementary  staff. 

The  teachers  have  not  all  been  properly  qualified.  As  Mark 
Starr  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers  Union  said,  "The  number  of  patches  on  his 
pants  is  no  indication  of  a  teacher's  ability  to  gain  and  hold 
the  interest  of  adult  students."  And  the  settlements  have  been 
obliged  to  complain,  discontinue  some  classes,  or  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  situation.  The  relief  nature  of  the  project  has  car- 
ried its  own  difficulties  of  speedy  turnover,  occasioned  not  only 
by  a  natural  exodus  of  the  best  of  the  teachers  into  private  em- 
ployment (unhappily  not  a  heavy  exodus),  but  also  by  sudden 
changes  in  administration  policies  and  by  fiats  from  Washington 
to  "cut  the  quota."  Underlying  these  overt  shifts  has  been  the 
insecurity  of  the  W.  P.  A.  workers,  an  insecurity  that  expressed 
itself  in  an  undercurrent  of  fear  that  the  job  might  not  last. 
While  some  of  the  upsets  have  seemed  to  the  outsider  to  be  un- 
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necessary,  similar  occurrences  will  be  inevitable  as  long  as  the 
myth  obtains  that  a  governmental  works  program  is  a  temporary 
and  emergency  measure. 

The  settlement  for  its  part  in  only  a  few  instances  has  been 
geared  to  supervise  a  general  adult  education  program.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  only  a  few  settlements  have  educators  on  their 
staffs,  and  in  most  cases  they  also  lack  special  supervisory  service 
for  adult  groups.  The  supervision  of  W.P.  A.  teachers  from  both 
the  adult  and  the  workers'  education  divisions  has  become  in 
many  cases  an  extra  duty  of  an  overworked  head  resident,  a  per- 
sonal service  worker,  or  a  boys'  or  girls'  or  women's  worker.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  best  work  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  program  has  been  in  those  fields  in  which  the 
settlement  was  already  working  with  some  success,  notably  in 
recreation  and  frequently  in  one  of  the  arts.  For  adults,  classes 
in  English,  citizenship,  sewing,  and  cooking  have  received  the 
best  response.  The  catalogue  of  courses  for  the  fall  session, 
September,  1936,  to  February,  1937,  offered  by  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Division  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  under 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  showed  the  following  con- 
trasts in  the  use  of  teachers:  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  classes 
in  homemaking  in  its  various  divisions  of  sewing  and  cooking, 
thirty  were  held  in  settlements,  whereas  out  of  a  total  of  thirteen 
classes  in  economics,  one  was  offered  in  a  settlement;  of  the  fifty- 
six  classes  in  creative  writing  and  literature  one  was  held  in  a 
neighborhood  house;  and  none  of  the  forty-four  classes  in  cur- 
rent events  offered  was  held  in  a  settlement. 

In  those  few  instances  where  there  was  a  definite  educational 
philosophy,  more  satisfactory  working  relationships  have  been 
established  between  the  regular  settlement  staff  and  the  supple- 
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mentary  teaching  service  from  W.  P.  A.  For  instance,  Madison 
House  has  been  using  progressive  education  principles  as  the 
lodestone  in  its  program  for  clubs,  for  house  management,  and 
for  classes  for  both  children  and  adults,  and  it  has  apparently 
not  only  used  effectively  the  workers  from  Federal  projects  but 
also  has  given  to  them  in  return  some  valuable  basic  training. 
Council  House  for  a  number  of  years  has  had  a  distinctive  pro- 
gram of  elementary  education  for  adults— with  graduation  exer- 
cises—and to  this  teachers  from  the  adult  education  division  have 
made  a  real  contribution.  In  the  same  house  other  courses  unre- 
lated to  a  general  plan,  such  as  child  psychology  and  even  sewing 
and  cooking,  have  seemed  rudderless  and  inconsequential. 

SOCIAL  MUSIC  AT  UNION  SETTLEMENT 
The  adult  choral  group  I  visited  at  Union  Settlement  had 
about  twelve  members  present  on  that  particular  Thursday. 
They  were  all  women— some  undoubtedly  of  Puerto  Rican,  Irish, 
American  Negro,  or  German  ancestry,  others  of  racial  and  na- 
tional stocks  that  I  could  not  discern.  Their  teacher  had  been 
provided  by  the  Federal  Music  Project— a  graduate  of  the  Juil- 
liard  School  of  Music,  young  and  beautiful.  I  had  meant  this  to 
be  a  courtesy  visit  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  thereby  paying  my 
respects  both  to  this  phase  of  the  settlement's  program  and  to 
my  own  prejudices  against  amateur  choral  singing.  It  was  my 
misfortune  in  my  youth  to  be  conditioned  against  this  particu- 
lar expression  due  to  too  frequent  exposures  to  vigorous  song 
leaders  and  community  recreation  experts  who  addressed  them- 
selves, with  more  zeal  than  art,  to  the  task  of  helping  America 
win  the  war  by  becoming  "song  conscious." 

By  the  time  my  ten  minutes  were  up,  I  had  temporarily  for- 
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gotten  my  antipathy,  and  I  sat  a  full  hour  and  a  half  puzzled  and 
entranced.  Something  was  happening  before  my  eyes  not  only  in 
the  way  the  individuals  were  learning,  but  also  in  the  group 
process  that  was  taking  place.  The  teacher  had  not  a  single  really 
promising  voice  in  her  group,  but  never  once  did  she  stoop  to 
her  class  or  find  it  necessary  to  commend  shabby  work.  She  made 
it  clear  that  she  expected  her  students  to  share  her  own  high 
standards.  The  music  was  "good."  That  afternoon  they  were 
polishing  up  a  Dvorak  song  and  learning  a  Schubert  lied.  It  was 
suggested  that  they  might  try  the  German  words  of  the  latter 
song,  which  they  did  with  care  and  enjoyment.  If  one  individual 
or  another  needed  help  in  voice  placement,  she  got  it.  When 
Mrs.  Ryan,  for  example,  sang  alone,  it  was  somehow  not  a  solo, 
for  the  other  members  of  the  group  were  with  her  to  the  extent 
of  mouthing  the  words  and  giving  her  a  little  helpful  signaling. 
She  sang  not  to  perform  but  to  participate,  and  her  fellows 
learned  with  and  through  her. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  two  hours  a  week  of  singing 
together  meant  to  these  women.  Obviously,  they  liked  it  or  else 
they  would  not  have  been  there;  equally  apparent  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  gaining  knowledge  both  in  expression  and  in 
appreciation.  For  a  little  while  at  least  each  member  was  an 
integral  and  important  member  of  a  group— a  sustaining  expe- 
rience, I  think,  for  every  living  soul,  but  particularly  for  those 
who,  by  virtue  of  being  either  on  the  fringe  of  economic  security 
or  discarded  by  industrial  society,  have  little  chance  to  feel  and 
act  like  participating  citizens.  There  was  no  doubt,  too,  that 
these  middle-aged  women  whose  faces  and  bodies  gave  many 
indications  of  the  rigors  of  their  lives  found  these  hours  of  music 
an  escape.  It  was  the  form  of  the  escape  that  seemed  to  me  to  be 
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important,  and  I  had  the  notion  that  their  striving  at  perfection 
in  an  art  form  served  them,  if  not  better,  at  least  with  more  dig- 
nity than  any  amount  of  gleeful  attainment  of  an  ugly  thing. 
Think  of  the  glass  jars  and  the  tin  cans  that  have  been  painted 
with  no  sense  of  design  or  color,  the  silk  lampshades  with  tassels 
that  have  been  made,  the  oilcloth  sofa  cushions  1 

The  settlements  have  in  more  than  a  few  instances  made  dis- 
tinct educational  contributions  to  their  neighborhoods  and  their 
cities  in  the  excellence  of  instruction  offered  in  the  arts.  The 
Workshop  of  Greenwich  House,  now  a  part  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  with  its  system  of  supplying  master 
craftsmen  for  the  teaching  of  stone  cutting,  cabinet  making,  and 
metal  work  has  attained  and  maintained  uniform  excellence  in 
its  products.  Here,  as  in  the  Printers'  School  established  by 
Hudson  Guild,  trade  unions  have  recognized  the  curriculum  as 
approved  apprenticeship  training.  The  Art  Department  at  Hull- 
House  has  an  enviable  reputation  for  the  talented  individuals  it 
has  discovered  and  helped  to  develop.  It  may  now  make  an  even 
greater  contribution  if  its  plans  for  socializing  the  department 
and  relating  arts  and  crafts  to  machine  production  are  allowed 
to  prosper.  The  theater  at  Manchester  Educational  Center  in 
Pittsburgh,  the  Gilpin  Players  of  the  Playhouse  Settlement  in 
Cleveland,  and  both  the  Yiddish  and  American  theaters  at  the 
Jewish  People's  Institute  in  Chicago  have  become  drama  schools 
for  their  communities  and  play  an  educational  role  both  with 
actors  and  audiences.  One  of  the  most  exciting  evenings  I  have 
had  in  the  theater  in  the  last  twelve  months  was  this  spring  at  the 
Henry  Street  Playhouse  when  Ernst  Toller's  The  Machine 
Wreckers  was  produced.  Nor  have  the  benefits  of  the  Federal 
Theatre  Project  been  limited  to  the  dramatic  groups;  by  bring- 
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ing  the  legitimate  stage  within  the  price  range  of  the  poor,  it  has 
provided  tenement  dwellers  with  a  new  and  enlivening  experi- 
ence. There  has  been  some  testimony  presented  to  me  that  the 
settlement  workers  could  add  an  eloquent  amen  to  the  reason- 
able boast  of  the  government-endowed  theater  that  it  has  dis- 
covered a  new  audience  for  playwrights. 

The  theater  lends  itself  with  comparative  ease  to  social  educa- 
tion. The  possibility  that  music,  too,  allows  for  group  teaching 
and  learning  encouraged  me  to  further  exploration  at  Union 
Settlement.  Group  instruction  in  piano,  I  thought,  would  be 
the  real  test.  The  class  I  visited  was  composed  of  adult  begin- 
ners, ranging  in  age  from  nineteen  or  so  to  forty.  The  teacher 
was  supplied  by  the  Federal  Music  Project,  and  her  obviously 
friendly  relationship  with  her  students  was  as  impressive  as  her 
professional  ability.  No  one  of  this  group  of  students  had  had 
more  than  a  few  months  of  instruction,  but  each  already  was 
getting  by  the  process  of  "dictation"  a  training  by  ear  in  tempo 
and  in  harmony  that  in  my  day  was  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
"serious"  music  student.  Here,  as  in  the  choral  group,  the  indi- 
viduals had  technical  help  from  the  instructor,  but  the  teaching 
method  was  essentially  a  group  process,  and  participation  rather 
than  performance  received  a  natural  emphasis. 

It  was  not  just  a  happy  accident  that  these  classes  conformed  to 
a  central  idea,  that  the  teaching  was  competent  and  enthusiasic, 
and  that  the  students  were  eager  and  responsive.  Jennie  Cossit, 
the  director  of  social  music  at  Union  Settlement,  has  a  seasoned 
philosophy  as  to  what  a  settlement  music  program  should  be;  the 
Music  Education  Division  of  the  Federal  Music  Project  in  New 
York  is  also  steered  by  a  guiding  philosophy  as  to  what  its  unique 
contribution  should  be.  Basically,  the  two  are  alike. 
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In  the  spring  of  1937,  Miss  Cossit  had  under  her  supervision 
fourteen  teachers,  all  of  whom  were  supplied  by  the  Federal 
projects.  She  gave  her  full  time  to  supervision,  to  guiding  the 
teachers,  and  to  relating  the  music  division  to  the  other  pro- 
grams of  the  settlement.  She  in  no  way  decries  individual  music 
instruction,  but  she  does  hold  that  as  a  teaching  method  it  is  not 
pertinent  to  the  needs  and  the  program  of  either  Union  Settle- 
ment in  particular  or  social  education  generally.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  in  1937,  Miss 
Cossit  gave  the  following  modest  description  of  her  own  work: 

The  music  program  at  Union  Settlement  is  a  large  and  varied  one. 
It  offers  music  in  all  stages  of  its  development  from  the  most  informal, 
such  as  would  appear  in  a  club  meeting,  to  serious  music  study.  It 
permeates  the  whole  house  program  and  administers  as  well  to  some  six 
hundred  individuals  who  are  seriously  studying  an  instrument  or  voice. 
All  lessons  are  in  classes  of  not  less  than  five,  and  the  whole  music 
department  joins  with  the  rest  of  the  house  in  a  project  which  is  carried 
out  on  progressive  education  lines.  This  year  our  project  is  on  govern- 
ments of  the  world,  and  it  is  initiated  in  the  children's  social  clubs. 
Music  is  carried  on  as  part  of  club  meeting  by  the  members  of  the  club 
and  also  by  contributions  from  different  music  classes.  Then  the  music 
students  oflEer  musicales  each  month,  which  are  lecture  recitals  showing 
the  influence  of  government  on  the  development  of  music  in  the 
countries  under  discussion,  and  invite  the  social  club  interested  to  take 
part  in  the  program. 

Such  a  procedure  makes  music  a  vital  part  of  a  house  program  and 
does  much  to  socialize  and  broaden  the  music  student.  The  settlement 
takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Music  Project. 

The  instructors  from  the  Federal  Music  Project  have  been 
exposed  in  this  fashion  to  a  group  participation  which  likely  has 
been  as  welcome  to  them  as  to  the  students  which  they,  in  turn, 
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have  taught.  In  addition  to  the  supervision  afforded  them  within 
this  neighborhood  house,  they  also  have  been  stimulated  to  per- 
fect their  educational  methods  by  their  superiors  within  the 
project.  To  the  directorial  staff  of  the  New  York  City  Music 
Project  the  settlements  made  an  initial  contribution  in  the  per- 
son of  Frances  McFarland,  who  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
a  spokesman  for  social  music  in  the  settlements.  In  the  fall  of 
1933,  Mrs.  McFarland  took  the  lead  in  attempting  to  alleviate 
the  distress  prevalent  among  New  York  musicians,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  their  need  recognized  by  the  adult  education  division 
of  the  New  York  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. Through  this  source  employment  was  given  to  forty 
musicians  by  providing  class  instruction  at  the  Greenwich  House 
Music  School,  the  Brooklyn  Music  School  Settlement,  and  three 
public  school  buildings  after  regular  school  hours. 

In  the  interim  between  December  of  that  year  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  in  July,  1935,  music 
education  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  all  other  adult  education 
projects  in  having  to  adjust  itself  to  varied  controls.  It  was  for 
five  months  under  the  Civil  Works  Service  of  blessed  memory, 
and  then  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  under  the  municipal-state- 
Federal  Public  Works  Administration.  Since  July,  1935,  it  has 
had  to  put  up  with  only  such  deviltries  as  Congress  could  devise 
in  the  way  of  decreased  appropriations,  the  resultant  cuts  in  staff, 
and  administrative  orders  relative  to  personnel  qualifications. 
The  consistency  of  purpose  and  the  success  of  the  work  in  spite 
of  all  these  difficulties  makes  one  aware  of  the  potential  value  of 
a  stable  government  program. 

Throughout  the  four  years  of  the  existence  of  the  music  pro- 
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gram  stress  has  been  placed  on  group  teaching,  and  a  bulletin 
of  the  Music  Education  Division  of  the  Federal  Music  Project  of 
New  York  City,  issued  in  January,  1937,  over  the  signature  of 
Ashley  Pettis,  managing  project  supervisor,  declares  that  "the 
fundamental  principle  of  group  teaching  is  the  project's  great 
educational  achievement." 

The  morals  to  which  the  illustration  of  social  music  at  Union 
Settlement  point  are  two:  the  advantage,  if  not  the  necessity,  of 
competent  supervision  if  satisfactory  use  is  made  by  the  settle- 
ments of  teachers  supplied  from  an  outside  source;  and  the  de- 
sirability of  an  articulated  educational  philosophy  which  alone 
can  give  coherence  and  unity  to  a  varied  program  such  as  the 
settlement  conducts. 

A  constrasting  experience  may  further  emphasize  the  above 
observations.  At  a  settlement  I  visited  one  evening  three  adult 
groups  were  scheduled  to  meet—  a  Workers'  Alliance,  a  class  in 
workers'  education,  and  a  young  people's  discussion  group.  Work 
with  adults  was  not  the  exclusive  job  of  anyone  on  the  staff,  and 
I  had  some  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  the  house's  attitude  was  toward  these  groups.  It  seemed 
rather  pleased  to  offer  the  hospitality  of  its  halls  and  somewhat 
proud  of  the  discussion  group.  I  was,  however,  unable  to  locate 
the  workers'  education  class  or  to  learn  whether  it  had  died 
naturally,  been  killed,  or  was  temporarily  suspended.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  was  not  perfectly  certain  that  it  was  not  meeting 
somewhere  and  had  escaped  the  attention  of  the  hostess  of  the 
evening.  The  Workers'  Alliance  I  did  find.  It  met  in  the  library, 
and  for  an  hour  while  we  waited  for  some  important  person  to 
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arrive  there  was  a  good-natured  airing  of  individual  grievances. 
I  learned  a  lot  about  the  distress  a  relief  family  suffers  through 
the  repeated  change  of  its  case  worker.  The  crowd  grew  until  all 
the  chairs  were  taken  and  the  newcomers  were  standing.  There 
was  no  one  around  who  knew  where  more  seats  could  be  had, 
and  an  occasional  glance  at  me  indicated  not  unreasonably  that 
here  was  a  chance  for  me  to  earn  the  right  to  visit.  In  my  attempt 
to  produce  chairs,  I  did  a  great  deal  of  running  up  and  down 
and  finally  appealed  to  the  boys'  worker  for  help.  He  thought 
there  might  be  some  extra  chairs  in  the  gymnasium.  There  were, 
and  with  help  from  an  Alliance  member  we  delivered  an  inade- 
quate six.  An  additional  contribution  was  indicated,  and  I  left 
the  meeting  and  my  chair  to  one  who  belonged. 

Then  I  called  on  the  discussion  group.  Incidentally,  it  took 
three  inquiries  to  find  out  where  its  weekly  sessions  were  held. 
The  members  were  young  people  in  their  early  twenties,  and 
they  made  me  very  welcome.  They  had  a  great  interest  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  and  until  near  midnight  they  pooled  their 
ardor  with  a  few  facts  and  a  lot  of  misinformation.  They  showed 
signs  of  being  intellectually  acute  and  cried  out,  I  thought,  for 
exposure  to  a  leader  who  could  guide  their  thinking  and  their 
reading. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  there  were  very  good 
explanations  as  to  why  no  one  knew  what  had  happened  to  the 
workers'  education  class,  why  the  house  seemed  a  little  lax  in  its 
physical  hospitality  to  the  Workers'  Alliance,  and  why  there  was 
no  leadership  for  the  discussion  group.  Whatever  the  reasons, 
I  think  such  situations  could  not  have  arisen  in  a  settlement 
where  there  was  an  educational  program  of  which  these  units 
were  considered  a  part. 
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WORKERS    EDUCATION 

Merely  visiting  a  class  in  English  or  civics  or  creative  writing 
or  European  history,  held  within  a  settlement  and  taught  by  a 
W.  P.  A.  teacher,  does  not  of  itself  enable  one  to  label  it  correctly 
as  an  adult  education  project  of  the  Board  of  Education,  New 
York  City,  or  as  Workers'  Education  Project  Number  1452.  The 
personnel  of  the  class,  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the 
material,  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  is  no  "give  away"  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  projects 
and  make  no  mistake  about  it,  at  least  if  you  are  talking  with  the 
teacher  of  the  class.  One  of  the  differences  is  that  the  Workers' 
Education  Project  is  sufficiently  specialized  and  selective  and  is 
small  enough  numerically  to  allow  for  a  general  agreement 
among  its  teachers  as  to  its  aims;  on  the  contrary  the  Adult 
Education  Project,  not  unlike  the  adult  education  movement, 
has  under  its  tent  both  radical  and  reactionary,  both  classicist 
and  modernist,  both  the  teacher  who  is  spiritually  akin  to 
workers'  education  and  the  teacher  who  feels  that  lowering  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  Census  is  his  full 
and  signal  duty.  The  definition  and  distinction  which  the  New 
York  City  Project  in  Workers'  Education  uses  in  its  printed 
matter  is  this: 

Adult  education  ofiEers  a  program  in  many  fields  for  all  those  grown 
people  who  desire  to  study  for  any  purpose,  whether  it  be  personal 
self-improvement,  vocational  advancement,  or  merely  a  leisure-time 
activity  without  definite  aim.  Such  a  program  is  not  necessarily  adapted 
in  purpose,  scope,  or  method  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  workers.  If  these 
needs  are  to  be  met,  conscious  attention  must  be  directed  toward  meet- 
ing them  through  a  specially  planned  program.  Its  primary  purpose 
must  be  to  stimulate  an  active  interest  in  economic  problems  of  our 
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time  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  their  solution.  Such  a 
purpose  with  an  adequate  plan  for  its  fulfillment  will  inevitably  result 
in  a  more  intelligently  active  citizenship.' 

Mark  Starr  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies*  Garment  Workers  Union  clarified  the  distinction 
by  a  story  of  the  experience  of  a  home  economics  teacher  in  a 
class  made  up  of  working  women.  The  lesson  had  been  on  soups, 
and  she  had  convincingly  demonstrated  the  many  ways  bones 
could  be  used  and  had  praised  their  nutritional  value.  At  the 
end  of  the  session  she  asked  for  questions.  Finally,  one  woman 
stood  up  and  said,  "Could  you  please  tell  us  who  had  the  meat 
off  those  bones?"  Workers'  education,  says  Mr.  Starr,  is  that 
branch  of  adult  education  that  asks  ugly  questions. 

Of  course,  it  doesn't  always  ask  ugly  questions,  and  its  "cul- 
tural" courses  sometimes  "go  as  escapist"  as  the  Friday  Morning 
Woman's  Club  in  Ennis,  Texas,  but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  the 
teachers  are  prepared  for  unpleasant  probing  and  are  always 
hopeful  that  it  may  take  place.  Certainly,  workers'  education 
has  made  a  contribution  to  the  idea  that  adults  are  quite  compe- 
tent, on  the  basis  of  their  experience,  to  participate  in  the  study 
of  any  subject  which  is  real  and  vital  to  them. 

It  has  done  its  bit  to  explode  the  idea  that  an  individual  must 
complete  certain  rigid  requirements  that  accompany  each  phase 
of  learning  before  he  is  ready  to  pass  from  one  stage  of  knowl- 
edge to  another,  that  a  man  studying  contemporary  interna- 
tional problems  is  taking  a  short  cut  to  learning  unless  he  has 
had  the  usual  background  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern 
history,  and  that  no  one  is  fitted  to  study,  say,  current  labor 

*  Education  and  the  Worker-Student,  by  Jean  Carter  and  Hilda  Smith. 
Affiliated  Schools  for  Workers,  1934. 
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problems  unless  he  has  had  two  years'  work  in  economics  and 
one  in  sociology.  This  notion,  still  held  unhappily  in  some  high 
places,  denies  both  the  purpose  of  adult  education  and  the 
nature  of  intelligence.  Moreover,  it  smacks  of  the  influence  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  which  have  operated  traditionally 
on  the  neatly  ticketed  chart  of  starting  where  you  weren't  and 
working,  given  time,  to  where  you  are.  One  of  the  principles  of 
adult  education,  which  most  people  who  have  worked  in  the 
field  hold  unequivocally,  is  that  we  start  where  we  are  and  work 
both  backward  and  forward.  Maybe  some  day  formal  education 
can  do  likewise. 

A  course  in  labor  problems  which  I  attended  at  one  settlement 
offers  an  example  of  the  way  this  can  be  done.  It  was  a  W.  P.  A. 
course,  workers'  education  not  adult  education  the  leader  ex- 
plained to  me,  his  disgust  at  my  innocence  underscoring  the 
not. 

I  sat  in  the  class;  in  fact,  I  did  more,  I  participated  in  the  class, 
and  seldom  have  I  seen  more  brilliant  teaching.  There  were 
twelve  of  us  sitting  in  chairs  as  uncomfortable  as  either  the  gods 
or  the  devil  ever  made.  We  used  various  devices  for  resting  our 
backs,  from  newspapers  to  the  collars  on  our  coats.  The  room 
was  littered,  the  closet  door  was  open,  and  supplies  for  some- 
thing or  other,  possibly  the  next  children's  play,  were  on  the 
floor  and  on  the  shelf.  It  was  obviously  a  case  of  "Room  D,  Floor 
4,  for  W.  P.  A.  every  Friday  at  8:00  p.m." 

The  settlement  had  a  representative  who  was  principally  a 
nuisance.  His  contributions  were  incessantly  and  interruptingly 
*'an  important  lawyer  said,"  "a  corporation  executive  not  so  im- 
portant said,"  "a  big  man  said,"  et  cetera.  The  teacher  took  it 
"in  stride"  and  went  on  to  the  business  of  discussing  labor  prob- 
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lems  as  they  appeared  in  the  press.  The  President's  speech  of 
March  the  fourth,  together  with  the  C.I.O.'s  trade  with  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  was  the  basis  of  the  discussion. 
An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  on  March  the  fifth  (inci- 
dentally, brought  in  by  an  Irish  matron  whose  reason  for  joining 
the  class  was  that  her  son  in  Amherst  College  was  majoring  in 
economics  and  she  wanted  "to  be  able  to  talk  back")  set  the  stage. 
The  three  problems  which  the  President  had  to  face,  said  The 
Times,  were  (i)  Budgetary;  (2)  Unemployment;  (3)  Political— 
the  split  in  party  affiliation  because  of  the  President's  proposal 
to  augment  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  representative  of  the  settlement  made  a  few  pious  com- 
ments about  the  $37,000,000,000  deficit  in  the  budget  which,  he 
thought,  could  be  cut  if  we  would  not  spend  one  billion  of  these 
precious  dollars  in  military  defense.  This  speech  elicited  a  com- 
ment from  a  girl  in  the  class.  She  worked  in  an  insurance  com- 
pany for  a  man  who  formerly  had  been  an  official  of  the  French 
navy,  and  she  had  seen  the  maps  which  he  received  that  showed 
the  movement  of  tiny  flags  representing  fleets  on  the  seas.  The 
latest  map,  for  instance,  showed  that  when  the  English  fleet  con- 
centrated in  the  Mediterranean,  the  American  fleet  moved  to  the 
Pacific.  Her  remarks  brought  a  note  of  realism  to  the  peace  talk. 

An  Irish  matron,  a  Catholic,  I  think,  wanted  to  know  why 
Cardinal  Hayes  had  spoken  against  the  Child  Labor  Amend- 
ment. The  leader  wisely  let  the  group  answer. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  discussion  of  child  labor,  during 
which,  by  a  happy  accident,  I  won  rather  than  lost  caste  by 
stating  the  amendment  correctly.  After  a  period  of  two  and  a 
quarter  hours  of  lively  discussion,  a  keen-eyed  boy  asked  the 
leader  what  the  next  week's  discussion  would  be.  If  it  were  to  be 
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child  labor,  for  instance,  he  would  like  to  be  prepared.  We 
adjourned. 

Then  I  talked  to  the  leader.  He  was,  I  knew,  not  a  reactionary, 
but  other  than  that  I  could  not  discern  his  political  or  economic 
affiliations.  Neither  could  I  have  told  what  his  academic  distinc- 
tions had  been.  He  had  handled  questions  which  arose  with 
honesty  and  fairness  and  with  an  amazing  marshalling  of  facts. 
His  vocabulary  was  well  chosen;  his  knowledge  seemed  thorough. 
When  I  talked  with  him,  I  found  that  his  formal  academic  train- 
ing was  slight  and  that,  while  he  taught  for  the  W.P.  A.  at  night 
in  order  to  earn  his  living,  his  major  interest  was  in  political  and 
economic  activities  considerably  to  the  left. 

When  I  pressed  him  about  the  curious  position  he  was  in,  rela- 
tive to  teaching  a  middle-class  group  in  what  he  insisted  was 
workers'  education,  he  said,  strangely,  I  thought,  and  with  sin- 
cerity, I  am  sure,  "After  all,  there  is  a  truth  that  can  be  taught, 
and  I  will  do  it,  be  it  to  stevedores  or  stenographers." 

The  sincerity  and  skill  of  this  teacher  are  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  engendered  by  the  Workers'  Education  Project.  This  is 
due  not  only  to  the  competent  managing  supervisors  which  it 
has  had  in  its  three  years  of  life,  but  also  to  a  reasonable  limita- 
tion on  the  job  it  proposed  to  do.  Its  selection  of  teaching  per- 
sonnel from  the  relief  rolls  has  not  been  fool  proof  by  any  means, 
but  the  project  has  been  given  considerably  more  leeway  than 
the  Adult  Education  Project,  and  the  setting  up  of  its  personnel 
standards  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  more  general  project. 
For  the  Worker's  Education  Project  teachers  were  wanted  in  a 
limited  number  of  subjects,  and  the  Personnel  Committee  ap- 
pointed from  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Project  set  up  cer- 
tain qualifications  which  enabled  them  to  refuse  employment  to 
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applicants  whom  the  Adult  Education  Project  was  obliged  to 
accept. 

In  the  spring  of  1957  the  Workers'  Education  Project  was 
holding  classes  in  seventy-seven  centers,  seven  of  which  were  in 
social  settlements.  In  these  settlements  the  courses  ranged  quan- 
titatively from  one  in  each  of  five  settlements  to  eleven  at  Green- 
wich House  and  the  Greenwich  House  Workshops  and  nineteen 
at  Henry  Street  Settlement. 

The  proceedings  of  the  In-service  Training  Program  held  by 
the  project  in  July,  1936,  include  a  discussion  of  "The  Settlement 
and  Workers'  Education,"  by  Isabel  Taylor,  supervisor  of  the 
project  and  formerly  a  settlement  worker. 

Miss  Taylor  said  that  one  way  of  reaching  unorganized  workers  was 
through  classes  established  in  centers  near  their  homes,  and  she  em- 
phasized the  permanence  of  the  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  situa- 
tion. Other  agencies,  she  pointed  out,  have  arisen,  had  a  short  existence, 
and  passed  out  of  the  neighborhood,  while  the  settlement  remained. 

Miss  Taylor  then  discussed  sources  of  support  in  established  non- 
governmental agencies  for  workers'  education.  She  made  the  point  that 
it  is  not  only  the  settlements  that  seek  and  secure  support  from  liberal 
benefactors  but  also  such  groups  as  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau, 
Brookwood,  and  the  Affiliated  Schools  for  Workers.  The  important 
thing  in  considering  the  influence  of  the  contributing  group  on  settle- 
ment policies  is  the  tradition  of  the  particular  settlement,  she  said.  She 
cited  public  criticism  of  the  Chicago  settlements  as  centers  of  anarch- 
ism in  the  early  days,  and  the  charge  of  pacifism  during  the  War,  and  of 
Bolshevism  after  the  War. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  settlement  founders 
believed  in  and  advocated  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  from  the 
earliest  days,  and  listed  the  following  activities  in  which  they  have 
engaged  in  behalf  of  labor:  they  helped  organize  trade  unions,  particu- 
larly women  workers,  offered  rooms  to  new  and  struggling  locals, 
housed  the  better  established  labor  bodies,  held  strike  meetings  in 
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settlement  halls  from  time  to  time,  mediated  labor  disputes,  investi- 
gated working  conditions,  promoted  labor  legislation,  helped  enforce 
labor  laws,  conducted  forums  and  social  science  discussion  clubs, 
organized  consumers'  cooperatives  and  interpreted  the  labor  movement 
to  the  general  public  through  articles  and  lectures.  They  were  leaders 
in  the  organization  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  and  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  They 
promoted  the  establishment  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Bureau 
of  Women  in  Industry  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Miss  Taylor  emphasized  the  conception  of  the  settlement  as  a  "dis- 
trict center  of  community  organization,"  and  as  a  "research  and  experi- 
ment center."  She  felt  that  there  is  a  fundamental  conflict  between  the 
philosophy  of  the  settlement  and  that  of  workers'  education.  The 
settlement's  interest  is  all  inclusive  rather  than  specialized;  it  is  con- 
cerned with  the  whole  individual  rather  than  any  one  aspect  of  the 
individual's  relationships.  The  settlement  has  also  conceived  itself  to 
be  an  instrument  for  the  reconciliation  of  antagonistic  groups,  as  an 
interpreter  one  to  another.  At  the  same  time  the  settlement  has  always 
been  interested  in  social  causes  and  has  attempted  to  speak  in  the 
interests  of  the  masses. 

The  speaker  mentioned  as  settlement  assets  the  knowledge  and 
contact  on  the  part  of  the  residents  of  workers'  lives  and  neighborhood 
conditions;  the  opportunities  of  recruiting  through  settlement  clubs; 
the  physical  equipment  and  the  prestige  of  the  settlement  in  a  neigh- 
borhood as  a  nonpartisan  friendly  agency;  and  the  experience  of 
settlements  in  the  use  of  progressive  education  techniques. 

As  frequent  disadvantages  of  the  settlement  as  an  agency  for  workers' 
education  she  mentioned  the  overcrowding  of  the  buildings;  the  com- 
petition of  activities;  the  conservative  attitude  of  the  older,  responsible 
house  members  toward  new  groups;  the  emphasis  on  individual  de- 
velopment and  achievement  rather  than  on  group  loyalty;  and  the  lack 
of  contact  with  the  labor  movement  on  the  part  of  most  settlement 
staffs  today. 

The  discussion  at  various  points  was  lively.  All  the  teachers  did  not 
believe  that  the  settlement  is  always  highly  regarded  by  the  neighbor- 
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hood.  A  healthy,  self-respecting  worker  would  not  go  to  a  settlement, 
some  said.  He  would  think  of  it  as  a  charity.  Some  workers  thought  of 
the  settlement  as  a  public  agency— an  agency  of  the  state.  One  teacher 
felt  that  the  influence  of  contributors  on  policy  had  been  minimized  by 
the  speaker.  Another  teacher  felt  that  settlements  claim  too  much  for 
themselves.  Everything  they  do  they  use  as  "window-dressing,"  in  order 
to  obtain  support.  Some  settlement  workers  have  a  sentimental  attitude 
toward  people,  another  said.  They  think  they  can  accomplish  much  by 
sympathy. 

Workers'  Education  at  Henry  Street  Settlement 

The  Workers'  Education  Center  at  Henry  Street  Settlement 
is  a  direct  offshoot  of  the  Workers'  Education  Project  of  the 
W.P.A.  Its  director,  Emeric  Kurtagh,  came  to  the  staff  of  the 
settlement  from  the  Federal  project  and  is  enabled  by  virtue  of 
his  experience,  as  is  Miss  Taylor,  to  see  both  sides  of  the  picture. 
In  its  short  life  this  center  has  had  a  varied  history.  Prior  to 
midsummer  of  1 935  it  was  known  as  the  New  York  City  School 
for  Workers,  and  its  staff  and  supervisors  had  hopes  and  plans  for 
its  development  into  a  year-round  workers'  school  that  would 
draw  its  students  from  all  over  the  city  and  preferably  from  trade 
unions.  This  plan  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  center  then 
became  a  neighborhood  unit  of  the  Federal  project.  For  almost 
two  years  now  it  has  been  a  definite  part  of  the  settlement,  which 
assumes  financial  responsibility  for  its  administrative  staff.  So  far 
as  the  teaching  personnel  is  concerned,  however,  the  center  is 
still  dependent  on  the  Federal  project. 

The  physical  facilities  of  the  center  are  such  as  to  make  it  the 
envy  of  all  neighborhood  houses  that  are  interested  in  extending 
their  programs  for  adults.  Its  own  building,  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  settlement,  is  exclusively  for  adult  use.  In  it  are  well- 
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equipped  classrooms,  a  library,  a  social  science  workshop,  and 
offices  for  the  administrative  and  research  staff.  For  forums  and 
large  group  meetings,  the  center  uses  either  the  auditorium  of 
the  Music  School  or  the  Playhouse,  both  of  which  are  units  of  the 
settlement. 

Workers'  education,  as  Mr.  Kurtagh  views  it,  has  three  qual- 
ities which  make  it  particularly  significant  to  the  settlement. 
These  are:  its  political  aspect— political  in  that  it  aims  at  the 
education  of  social  intelligence,  at  the  preparation  for  civic 
responsibility,  and  at  the  training  for  intelligent  political  action; 
its  nonpartisan  character,  which  allows  and  invites  the  expres- 
sion of  significant  partisan  opinions  and  prejudices,  but  at  the 
same  time  maintains  an  attitude  of  complete  nonpar tisanship; 
and  its  flexible  methods  which  make  it  adaptable  to  the  needs 
and  experiences  of  adults  in  specific  local  situations. 

To  such  a  program  of  workers'  education  as  this,  Mr.  Kurtagh 
believes,  the  cooperation  of  the  settlement  "means  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  large  numbers  of  workers  and  families  outside  of 
trade  unions  and  labor  groups." 

It  means  the  opportunity  to  use  settlement  facilities  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  from  the  settlement's  experience  in  group  work  and 
from  its  knowledge  of  neighborhood  conditions.  It  also  means  the 
opportunity  to  test  its  methods  in  terms  of  the  neighborhood,  the 
home,  and  the  individual. 

To  the  settlement,  this  cooperation  means  an  opportunity  to  reach 
new  groups,  to  extend  its  services,  to  attack  basic  problems  of  its 
neighbors  on  a  new  front  and  in  a  new  way,  and  it  may  mean  the 
possibility  of  discovering  and  educating  indigenous  spokesmen  and 
responsible  leadership  for  their  solution.  For  many  years  past,  settle- 
ments have  assumed  the  role  of  neighborhood  spokesmen  partly  by 
choice  and  partly  by  necessity.  Of  late,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a 
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keenly  felt  need  within  the  settlements  and  the  neighborhood  groups 
for  spokesmen  who  are  the  products  of  local  situations  and,  therefore, 
most  qualified  to  speak  for  and  to  represent  them.  To  discover  and 
train  such  spokesmen  is  one  of  the  functions  of  workers'  education  in 
the  settlement.* 

These  statements,  one  from  the  managing  supervisor  of  the 
Workers'  Education  Project  in  New  York  City  and  the  other 
from  the  director  of  the  educational  division  of  a  cooperating 
settlement,  give  hints  as  to  the  assets  and  liabilities  inherent  in 
such  a  cooperative  program. 

Certainly,  the  settlement  is  indebted  to  the  project  for  the 
teaching  personnel  that  has  made  it  possible  to  offer  a  program 
of  classes  in  subjects  which  are  accepted  by  the  project  as  belong- 
ing to  a  workers'  school  curriculum:  economics,  current  events, 
civics,  psychology,  English— advanced  and  beginners,  journal- 
ism, music  and  art  appreciation,  and  drama  and  art  workshops. 
The  teachers  of  the  classes  are  officially  responsible  for  class 
enrollments  sufficiently  large  to  justify  giving  the  courses,  but  in 
a  settlement  such  as  Henry  Street  the  division  of  staff  responsi- 
bility makes  possible  supplementation  to  the  job  of  recruiting 
students  by  direct  contact  with  neighborhood  residents,  by  the 
preparation  of  printed  matter,  and  by  a  general  publicizing  of 
the  program.  In  some  classes  the  settlement  takes  the  initiative 
in  the  development  of  student  groups.  This  winter,  for  instance, 
a  survey  of  the  neighborhood  surrounding  the  Henry  Street 
settlement  was  made  to  determine  the  number  of  non-English- 
speaking  aliens.  As  a  result  of  this  survey,  one  hundred  and  ten 
men  and  women  were  brought  into  the  center  for  instruction  in 

*  Workers'  Education  in  the  Settlement,  by  Emeric  Kurtagh.  A  paper  read 
at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Adult  Educa- 
tion, May,  1936. 
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English  and  citizenship.  The  classes  were  divided  into  small 
groups,  and  provision  was  made  for  individual  coaching.  In 
spite  of  the  age  of  the  students— most  of  them  were  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  old— their  interest  has  been  held  and  progress 
made.  This,  Mr.  Kurtagh  feels,  is  attributable  largely  to  the  skill- 
ful teaching  that  has  been  done  by  the  W.  P.  A.  staff. 

The  teachers  are  encouraged  both  by  their  project  supervisor 
and  by  the  director  of  the  center  to  be  experimental  and  pro- 
gressive in  their  methods  of  teaching.  There  is  flexibility  in  the 
program,  therefore,  but  only  to  the  extent  possible  in  a  program 
that  is  built  around  classes  exclusively.  The  drama  and  art  work- 
shops are  obvious  exceptions  to  this. 

Already  Mr.  Kurtagh  has  been  introduced  to  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  chronically  occurs  in  a  nonaccredited  educational 
center  with  a  limited  curriculum  and  staff.  This  is  in  the  demand 
that  has  come  from  the  most  alert  students  for  advanced  courses 
in  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested. 

For  the  center  there  is  insecurity  in  its  dependence  on  the 
Workers'  Education  Project  for  teachers.  This  project  is  facing 
now  an  increasing  number  of  requests  for  instructors  in  trade 
unions  which  have  hitherto  shown  little  interest  in  educational 
programs.  Since  this  demand  is  considered  both  a  major  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility  by  the  project  and  since  the  trade  union 
offers  a  firmer  basis  for  a  curriculum  than  the  social  settlement, 
it  is  possible  and  understandable  that  the  project  may  find  it 
necessary  to  work  exclusively  with  labor  organizations.  Also,  the 
settlement  as  a  private  agency  always  faces  the  possibility  that 
the  personnel  provided  by  all  of  the  W.  P.A.  projects  may  be 
withdrawn  from  them  in  favor  of  exclusive  operation  in  public 
institutions  and  organizations. 
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The  future  of  the  Workers'  Education  Center  depends,  then, 
on  finding  a  more  stable  source  for  teachers,  on  developing  a 
program,  in  cooperation  with  other  intramural  and  neighbor- 
hood activities,  that  leads  away  from  classes  as  such,  or  on  a 
combination  of  both.  This  cooperative  program  is  already  in 
'  effect  at  Henry  Street  Settlement,  and  some  of  the  center's  most 
popular  educational  provisions  have  been  those  that  related  to 
immediate  interests  and  neighborhood  needs.  In  this  respect  the 
program  gives  an  educational  emphasis  to  what  might  otherwise 
be  only  agitation.  The  interest,  for  example,  in  low-cost  housing, 
which  is  more  than  passing  in  the  case  of  the  head  resident  and 
which  has  been  a  growing  concern  of  the  members  of  some  of  the 
mothers'  clubs,  was  made  the  basis  for  a  series  of  eight  weekly 
forum  sessions  at  which  architects,  engineers,  social  workers,  and 
other  informed  citizens  gave  factual  discussions  on  this  technical 
subject.  In  the  planning  and  the  conduct  of  these  forums,  the 
center  worked  with  the  City-Wide  Housing  Conference  and  the 
Lower  East  Side  Public  Housing  Conference.  The  meetings  were 
open  to  the  entire  neighborhood. 

The  center,  through  its  director,  works  closely  with  educa- 
tional developments  in  other  departments.  Perhaps  the  most 
vital  and  real  of  the  experiments,  and  one  which  inspires  a  lively 
interest  in  learning,  is  the  management  of  a  credit  union.  The 
initial  plan  for  the  union  was  worked  out  by  a  few  young  men, 
neighborhood  members  of  the  settlement,  in  cooperation  with 
the  boys'  director,  Franklin  Harbach.  To  these  boys  the  loan 
shark  was  as  great  a  reality  as  was  their  need  to  have  some  source 
from  which  they  could  borrow  small  sums  of  money.  By  saving 
twenty-five  cents  a  week  they  were  able  finally  to  purchase  single 
shares  of  stock  at  $5  a  share.  Thus  their  cooperative  bank  came 
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into  being.  It  is  now  a  legally  incorporated  credit  union.  After 
only  seven  months  of  operation  there  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  members  and  the  union  has  lent  |2,200.  The  total 
amount  outstanding  averages  about  $800.  There  are  no  paid 
employees,  and  the  officers  of  the  credit  union  have  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  its  affairs.  The  practical  economics 
and  psychology  and  banking  and  sociology  that  the  members, 
particularly  the  officers,  have  learned  make  classes  in  the  theory 
of  these  subjects  seem  a  poor  substitute.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
watch  this  credit  union.  Will  it  lead  into  the  organization  of  a 
consumers'  cooperative?  Will  its  members  find  that  the  knowl- 
edge they  have  obtained  naturally  and  informally  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  more  formal  study?  And,  if  so,  by  a  study  of 
what? 

Another  example  of  how  a  simple  basic  interest  is  used  at 
Henry  Street  Settlement  as  an  introduction  to  other  areas  of 
knowledge  is  a  cooking  class  I  visited.  There  were  seventy-five 
women  registered  for  this  class  and  the  morning  I  was  there  I 
think  they  were  all  present.  The  class  was  conducted  by  the 
Consumers'  Service  Division  of  the  City  Department  of  Public 
Markets  and  was  open  to  anyone  in  the  neighborhood,  settle- 
ment member  or  not.  The  teacher  (the  mimeographed  menu  for 
that  day  carried  her  title  as  "demonstrator")  had  selected  the 
foods  which  were  to  be  used  from  those  which  were  at  that  time 
considered  the  "best  buys"  on  the  market.  The  problem  of 
marketing  was  as  much  the  subject  matter  of  this  course  as  the 
preparation  of  foods,  and  the  teacher  gave  details  as  to  how  it 
could  be  done  wisely,  with  advantage  to  the  buyer.  She  talked  in 
the  realistic  terms  of  the  corner  grocer  and  the  pushcart  peddler. 
She  was  not  unaware  that  food  prices  are  an  index  not  only  of 
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the  state  of  the  nation  but  of  the  state  of  the  world.  To  these 
East  Side  New  York  women  she  presented,  not  preachments,  but 
facts  as  to  how  their  well-being  is  inevitably  inter-woven  with 
that  of  the  wheat  farmer  of  the  Middle  West,  the  orange  grower 
in  Florida  and  Texas  and  California,  the  Puerto  Rican  who 
grows  sugar,  and  the  Canadian  fisherman.  It  was  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  politics,  economics,  and  international  relations. 

It  is  from  experiences  such  as  these  that  the  settlement  workers 
have  learned  more  successfully  than  most  the  necessity  of  relat- 
ing learning  to  interests  that  are  basic  and  self-determined.  Yet 
even  they  have  not  escaped  the  effects  of  their  own  exposure  to 
the  prevailing  system  of  education.  Their  automatic  reaction 
when  they  see  an  educational  need  is  to  plan  a  program  of  classes, 
lectures,  discussions;  invite  students  to  partake;  and  then  be 
disappointed  if  they  do  not  come,  or  if  they  find  it  not  to  their 
liking. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  meeting  that  illustrates  in  a  striking 
way  this  predisposition.  It  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  planning 
a  week-end  camp  conference  for  a  select  group  of  settlement 
youth.  This  was  the  second  meeting,  the  first  one  having  been 
called  by  the  United  Neighborhood  Houses  for  staff  representa- 
tives of  the  seven  settlements  which  at  that  time  had  one  or  more 
workers'  education  classes.  The  meeting  I  attended  included 
four  representative  young  people,  nine  settlement  workers,  and 
the  public  relations  secretary  of  the  United  Neighborhood 
Houses.  The  purpose  in  arranging  the  camp  conference  was  to 
interest  more  neighborhood  youths  in  the  settlement,  with  its 
educational  opportunities.  The  discussion  around  the  table,  in 
which  the  youthful  representatives  of  the  membership  of  the 
settlement  took  little  part,  indicated  that  the  program  was  being 
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thought  of  in  terms  of  inviting  outsiders  to  discuss  topics  pre- 
determined, not  by  the  young  people  but  by  the  staff  members; 
it  revealed  that  there  was  no  activity  at  present  existing  with 
which  the  conference  could  reasonably  be  associated;  and  it 
showed  the  tendency,  not  confined  to  settlement  staffs,  to  plan 
autocratically  for  a  functioning  that  was  later  to  be  democratic. 

Cellar  Clubs 

The  purpose  of  this  conference  was  an  expression  of  the  great 
concern  that  all  New  York  settlements  have  over  the  fact  that 
they  neither  hold  the  children  of  their  districts  after  they  reach 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  nor  attract  many  new  mem- 
bers between  those  ages  and  up  to  thirty.  This  concern  has  been 
enhanced  by  the  increase,  particularly  in  the  last  few  years,  in  the 
so-called  slum  areas  of  social  or  "cellar"  clubs.  These  are,  as  their 
name  indicates,  voluntary  clubs  of  boys  or  girls  or  boys  and  girls 
that  rent  meeting  places,  usually  a  single  room  in  the  basement 
of  a  store  or  a  tenement  cellar.  They  are  called,  by  the  people 
who  know  about  them,  everything  from  "just  normal  expres- 
sions of  gregariousness"  to  "breeding  places  of  crime."  They 
seem  to  be  a  depression  phenomenon,  or  at  least  their  growth 
seems  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  period  of  unemployment. 

Social  workers  of  all  agencies  have  deplored  their  existence 
and  the  police  have  "raided"  them  periodically.  Only  the  Youth 
Service  Division  of  the  Adult  Education  Project  of  New  York 
has  been  primarily  concerned  with  them.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Frank  Kaplan  and  Alvin  Schroeder  the  clubs  have  been  the 
center  of  an  experiment  in  progressive  education. 

The  task  was  an  enormous  one,  as  the  project  found  in  its 
survey  that  there  are  some  six  thousand  such  clubs.  The  mem- 
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bers  are  chiefly  boys,  about  thirty  per  cent  of  whom  are  unem- 
ployed. Most  of  those  who  work  have  low-paid,  blind-alley  jobs. 
Only  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  are  skilled  workers.  The  staff  of  the 
Youth  Service  Division  is  small,  averaging  around  thirty  club 
leaders.  Even  so,  in  July,  1937,  they  had  established  working 
relations  with  one  hundred  and  ten  clubs. 

The  staff  members  have  been  young  and,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
they  have  been  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  understanding  of 
the  membership  of  the  social  clubs.  Their  approach  has  been  to 
go  to  the  club,  work  naturally  with  the  members,  offer  such  help 
as  a  leader  can  give,  and  encourage  the  extension  of  learning 
interests  as  situations  arise.  If  they  are  not  accepted  in  good 
faith,  they  have  instructions  to  leave  the  club  to  its  own  devices. 
The  leaders  offer  no  services  from  the  project  save  leadership, 
but  they  do  call  on  other  community  agencies  for  help  in  the 
solution  of  special  problems. 

Many  of  the  clubs  face  their  problems  realistically,  know  that 
their  organizations  are  under  attack,  want  to  protect  them  from 
police  censorship,  and  are,  with  the  help  of  their  project  leaders, 
trying  to  remedy  their  own  defects.  To  this  end  federations  of 
social  clubs  have  been  organized  in  a  number  of  areas  of  the  city. 
One  of  these,  the  East  Side  Federation,  has  recently  come  to  the 
Workers'  Education  Center  at  Henry  Street  seeking  educational 
counsel  and  opportunities.  It  was  the  president  of  this  Federa- 
tion who  said  in  a  radio  interview  about  the  cellar  clubs— one  of 
a  series  of  talks  called  "Spotlight  on  Youth"  broadcast  by 
WNYC— that  "the  members  of  the  social  clubs  have  had  no  other 
recourse  than  to  organize  something  for  themselves.  The  settle- 
ments which  meant  so  much  to  us  earlier  are  not  adjusted  to  our 
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needs  and  must  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  younger 
children."  / 

A  member  of  another  club  said:  "There's  no  settlement 
house  right  near.  We  work  hard,  manual  labor  most  of  us,  and 
we're  tired  nights.  We  need  a  place  near  home.  The  settlement 
house  is  full  of  kids.  Besides,  we  can't  have  a  place  of  our  own 
there.  We  can  use  a  room  one  night  a  week— but  we  got  to  have 
a  meeting.  We  can  go  to  gym  orice  a  week.  Most  of  us  do  that 
now.  And  at  the  settlement  we  can't  run  things  exactly.  Here  we 
elect  our  own  officers,  we  raise  money  when  we  need  it,  we  do 
things  we  want." 

The  president  of  another  club,  of  which  all  the  members  are 
high  school  graduates  and  all  formerly  were  members  of  a 
settlement  house  club,  said:  "We  had  arguments  among  our- 
selves for  a  year  before  we  decided  to  leave  the  settlement.  We 
finally  had  to  leave.  We  can't  just  sit  home  evenings.  And  we 
can't  depend  on  the  settlement  where  we  get  a  meeting  room 
once  a  week  and  gym  once  a  week.  Where  did  that  leave  us? 
Hanging  around  the  corner  the  rest  of  the  week  I  We're  not 
loafers.  We  don't  want  to  hang  around  on  comers  like  bums.  It 
isn't  good  for  us.  We  don't  blame  the  settlement  house.  Every 
once  in  a  while  we  give  a  benefit  dance  for  the  house  we 
graduated  from.  They  need  help.  But  we  do  too.  We  need  a  real 
youth  center,  a  place  better  than  a  cellar,  no  matter  how  nice  a 
cellar  it  is.  We  got  murals,  two  rooms,  a  pingpong  table.  But 
when  we  get  a  real  center,  just  for  fellows  and  girls  our  age,  the 
cellar  clubs  will  disappear.  Until  then  we'll  keep  our  cellar,  and 
so  will  the  rest  of  the  boys.  We  need  a  place  to  hang  out." 

Perhaps  the  growth  of  these  clubs  indicates  that  these  youths 
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face  problems  that  no  one  except  themselves  can  solve.  Their 
response  to  the  Youth  Service  Division  looks  as  if  they  would 
welcome  sympathetic  and  understanding  help.  If  the  social 
settlements  are  the  permanent  agencies  to  take  over  this  task  and 
if  they  want  to  attempt  it,  they  will  likely  be  obliged  to  change 
their  house  management  and  program  or  work  extramurally. 
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"See,  Small  Bunch  Raise  a  Lot  of  Dust!' 


THE  Fathers'  Club  of  Kingsley  House  in  Pittsburgh  came 
into  being  with  much  travail;  the  Mothers'  Clubs  gave  birth 
to  it  with  the  staff  of  the  house  acting  as  midwife.  The  men  of 
the  neighborhood  had  shown  considerable  apathy  in  respect  to 
any  affiliation  with  the  house  and  were  unresponsive  even  when 
they  were  invited  to  come  to  an  occasional  party  given  by  the 
Mothers'  Clubs  to  which  their  wives  belonged.  Finally,  it  was 
suggested  to  the  mothers  by  a  staff  member  that  for  the  next 
party  an  accompanying  man  would  be  the  ticket  of  admission. 
That  simple  ruse  did  the  trick,  although  it  undoubtedly  was 
responsible  for  a  number  of  private  domestic  battles.  Some 
fifteen  or  so  men  appeared  and  had  such  a  pleasant  time  that 
the  next  day  ten  of  them  made  an  official  call  on  the  head  worker 
and  the  boys'  worker  to  ask  for  a  little  attention  for  themselves. 
Mr.  Dillapono,  the  spokesman,  said,  "Why  have  the  mothers 
got  two  clubs,  the  boys  and  girls  have  clubs,  and  what's  the 
matter  with  the  fathers,  are  they  orphans?"  They  were  encour- 
aged to  the  extent  of  asking  fifteen  additional  men  to  join  them. 
This  group  constituted  the  Fathers'  Club.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning. 

There  was  no  fine  purpose  behind  the  organization.  The  men 
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just  wanted  a  club,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  have  a 
regular  game  of  bocci  ball.  The  members,  Mr.  Serotkin,  their 
leader,  reports,  "were  young  naturalized  Italians,  skilled  laborers 
for  the  most  part.  The  only  groups  they  belonged  to  were 
benefit  lodges  and  political  clubs.  Seemingly  perpetual  officers 
administered  the  lodges  and  dabbled  in  petty  politics  on  the 
strength  of  their  lodge  following.  As  for  the  political  clubs,  they 
supplied  a  place  to  play  cards  and  drink  beer  and  to  have  an 
occasional  stag  party,  and  always  they  held  the  hope  of  a  job. 
There  was  little  training  for  democracy  in  those  lodges  and 
political  clubs." 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  led  their  leader  to  determine 
that  this  would  be  a  democratic  club.  No  ready-made  constitu- 
tion would  be  forced  upon  the  members;  rules  were  to  grow  as 
the  need  for  them  became  felt.  No  one  was  to  be  permitted  to 
use  the  club  for  political  or  other  exploitation.  Mr.  Serotkin 
intended  to  be  a  guide;  he  would  meet  with  the  club  and  hold 
conferences  with  officers  and  committees.  Program  material, 
training  in  conducting  a  meeting,  help  in  seeing  problems 
clearly— these  things  he  could  offer. 

The  record  of  the  club  shows  that  the  first  year  was  spent  in 
informal  discussion,  sports,  and  club  politics.  (The  latter  game, 
I  fancy,  the  members  found  considerably  more  amusing  than 
their  much-loved  bocci  ball.)  They  had  decided  at  the  first 
meeting  to  elect  officers  every  month  for  the  simple  reason,  as 
one  member  said,  "Sure,  I  like  to  see  a  new  face  behind  the 
hammer  all  the  time."  Each  meeting  was  something  of  a  race 
between  natural  ardor  and  an  attempt  to  conform  to  a  certain 
courtesy  engendered  by  a  homespun  parliamentary  procedure. 

They  learned  painfully  the  qualities  that  make  for  leadership 
and,  in  spite  of  their  expressed  desire  for  a  change  in  officers, 
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were  for  a  number  of  months  led  repeatedly  into  re-electing  the 
same  man  as  president.  This  president,  who  could  have  given 
instructions  in  tactics  to  a  filibustering  senator,  insured  his 
re-election  by  wearing  his  audience  down  with  his  own  oratory 
and  then  nicely  timing  the  call  for  nominations.  The  restlessness 
of  the  members  under  his  regime  finally  led  the  leader  to  talk 
with  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Serotkin  records  the  interview: 

It  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Dillapono  that  the  staflE  and  the  members 
of  the  Fathers'  Club  were  utterly  convinced  of  his  good  faith  and  real 
hopes  for  the  club's  welfare— his  initiation  of  the  club,  his  words,  his 
acts  had  all  shown  these  qualities— but  remarks  had  reached  the  staflE 
that  the  president  talked  too  much.  He  gave  others  little  chance  to  talk 
and  prolonged  the  meetings  so  far  beyond  their  normal  length  that 
complaints  had  come  from  members  who  had  to  get  up  early  the  next 
morning  to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  Dillapono  was  surprised,  and  said  so.  He  explained  that  he  had 
purposely  tried  to  go  into  details  at  meetings  to  be  sure  that  everybody 
understood  everything  going  on.  True,  he  did  like  to  talk,  but  this 
talking  he  had  done  on  purpose.  As  a  boy  he  had  studied  public  speak- 
ing from  a  teacher,  an  old  man  who  had  him  read  aloud  to  himself  to 
develop  a  strong  voice  and  clear  diction.  But  now  he  was  glad  to  be 
informed;  he  respected  the  advice  of  staflE  members  because  they  had 
education  and  experience,  and  he  knew  they  wanted  to  have  a  good 
club,  too.  Moreover,  he  was  glad  that  the  staflE,  and  not  the  fathers,  had 
told  him  of  his  talkativeness. 

At  that  evening's  meeting  Mr.  Dillapono  spoke  briefly,  asked  mem- 
bers by  name  for  opinions,  urged  the  slightly  bibulous  and  very  gar- 
rulous Marco  to  "abbreviate"  and  then  to  "finite."  And,  when  the 
meeting  was  over,  he  even  laughed  at  himself  and  remarked  to  the  dub, 
"That  Mr.  Marco,  he  talks  more  than  me." 

Over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  too,  the  club  worked  out 
a  satisfactory  way  of  electing  its  officers.  The  closed  ballot  was 
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finally  arrived  at,  but  there  were  many  stages  in  between  that 
and  the  suggestion  made  at  the  first  meeting:  "We  got  no  ex- 
perience in  this  club.  Put  everybody's  name  on  a  paper;  put 
papers  in  a  hat;  pull  out  papers.  Whose  name  is  pulled  out,  he 
be  president."  The  members  resisted  the  trappings  o£  officialdom 
represented  by  many  vice-presidents,  trustees,  and  guards  at  the 
door.  They  did  have  a  password,  "liberty,"  and  they  added  to 
the  simple  staff  of  officers  one  called  "orator."  His  duty  was  to 
make  a  closing  speech  in  Italian  at  each  session,  so  that  those 
members  who  understood  English  imperfectly  would  be  thor- 
oughly informed  of  what  had  taken  place.  The  opportunity  was 
seldom  neglected,  it  seems,  to  add  a  few  general  hints  on  man- 
ners and  morals.  One  orator,  quite  outdone  by  the  unseemly 
noise,  said,  "Whenever  meeting  goes  on  and  a  pin  drop  you 
should  hear  where  the  sound  goes."  Another  made  a  suggestion, 
practical  for  all  democratic  organizations,  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  "to  make  explanations  on  the  business  to  those  who 
sleep  during  club." 

Interest  in  political  and  civic  affairs  grew  slowly.  In  the  club's 
second  year  on  the  eve  of  the  primaries  one  of  the  members  asked 
if  he  could  bring  a  friend  of  his  who  was  a  candidate  for  office  to 
the  club  to  address  the  members.  The  leader  suggested  immedi- 
ately that  if  they  had  one  speaker,  they  should  have  other 
speakers  so  that  all  points  of  view  might  be  presented.  The 
members  were  not  sure  that  they  wanted  any  of  it  and  their 
remarks  show  a  certain  wisdom.  "What  I  think,"  said  Zesto,  "we 
come  for  enjoyment,  not  for  politicians."  Nicco  said,  "Get  many; 
it's  very  instructive."  Condi  wanted  "to  find  out,"  and  Dallillo 
thought  it  was  a  "pretty  good  idea."  The  president  suggested 
that  "we  hear  a  lot  before  election,  but  after  election  nobody 
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even  knows  my  name."  Lassi  was  quite  definite  in  saying  "we 
don't  promise  a  vote."  Marco  said,  "For  my  part,  I  never  promise 
nothing  to  nobody.  And  I  expect  nobody  to  give  me  nothing.  I 
never  get  fooled  all  the  time." 

The  question  of  holding  a  political  discussion  arose  again 
when  election  day  was  imminent,  and  the  leader  suggested  a 
political  forum  and  an  open  meeting.  The  meeting  was  held,  but 
its  slight  value  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  only  comment 
made  on  any  of  the  speakers  was  that  of  Mr.  Niere*s  concerning 
the  "lady  candidate."  "That  woman,"  he  said,  "ain't  got  a 
chance.  A  woman  don't  belong  in  the  Legislature  anyhow.  A 
man  can't  say  what  he  feels  like  when  a  woman's  around.  Wo- 
man's place  is  right  here  in  social  work."  An  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory attempt  was  made  when  the  mayor  was  brought  in  as  a 
speaker,  on  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  staff. 
Only  when  the  club  took  matters  into  its  own  hands  and  invited 
in  its  own  councilman  to  discuss  local  affairs  did  the  venture  into 
politics  work.  Politically,  the  club  still  concerns  itself  almost 
exclusively  with  those  affairs  with  which  the  members  are  per- 
sonally and  vitally  concerned. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  the  club  had  grown  to 
seventy-five  members.  By  a  process  of  elimination  the  "natural" 
leader  had  been  found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  DesgroUo,  who  in  or 
out  of  office  was  the  thoughtful  and  witty  mainstay  of  the  organ- 
ization. He  qualifies,  I  think,  for  any  office  on  the  basis  of  his 
classic  acceptance  speech  made  when  he  was  elected  president 
for  the  first  time.  In  a  humorous  take-off  of  the  politician  he  said, 
"My  friends,  my  dear  friends,  tomorrow  a  big  job  open.  Tomor- 
row we  all  gonna  work— those  who  vote  for  me  and  those  who 
didn't.  Thank  you." 
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With  the  infusion  of  new  blood  there  came  some  ferment  "to 
do  something."  After  a  long  discussion  on  how  to  raise  money 
from  the  club  for  recreation,  one  man  rose  and  said:  "You  spend 
all  your  time  talking  about  a  good  time  and  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  how  you  live.  There  is  going  to  be  a  meeting  tonight 
at  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement  protesting  higher  rents,  and  you 
ought  to  be  there."  Without  deigning  to  reply,  the  men  stood 
up  and  put  on  their  coats  and  went  home.  Community  affairs 
intruded,  however,  and  they  interested  themselves  in  needed 
improvements.  Their  first  venture  into  outside  affairs  came 
when  they  wrote  Governor  Lehman  protesting  the  death  sen- 
tences given  five  youths  of  New  York  State.  When  the  Governor's 
reply  was  read  to  them  stating  that  the  sentences  had  been 
changed  from  death  to  life  imprisonment,  Mr.  Crimpo  said, 
"See,  small  group  protest  worthwhile.  United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall.  Small  group  raise  a  lot  of  dust."^ 

Now  the  club  has  formed,  with  representatives  of  the  Mothers' 
Clubs,  The  Kingsley  House  Fathers  and  Mothers  Community 
Civic  Club.  The  men  have,  I  hope,  by  the  proportion  of  their 
representation,  protected  themselves  from  the  inhibiting  influ- 
ence of  women.  There  are  fifty-two  fathers  and  twelve  mothers 
in  the  new  club. 

With  so  much  talk  in  foreign  neighborhoods  about  Fascism 
and  anti-Fascism— and  the  subject  stuck  its  ugly  head  in  at  the 
door  of  Kingsley  House— I  find  pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  gay 

^The  quotations  relative  to  the  Fathers'  Club  are  from  a  manuscript, 
Point  of  Order,  by  Harry  Serotkin,  based  on  a  complete  record  he  made  when 
leader  of  the  Fathers'  Club.  I  am  indebted  also  to  Kingsley  House  for  the  use 
of  the  complete  file  of  minutes  of  this  club. 
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and  steady  way  in  which  the  Fathers'  Club  grew  in  democratic 
grace. 

What  had  the  settlement  to  do  with  this?  Everything. 

In  the  first  place,  it  provided  a  meeting  place  that  was  recog- 
nized in  the  community  as  standing  for  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  from  exploitation.  It  provided  leadership  that  was  both 
intelligent  and  sympathetic.  Moreover,  determination  as  to  the 
role  the  leader  should  play  with  this  group  was  no  accident.  It 
was  a  part  of  a  well-thought-out  policy  of  the  settlement.  The 
Fathers'  Club  was  organized  during  the  second  year  of  a  two-year 
experiment  which  attempted  to  build  the  entire  settlement 
program  around  a  central  and  coherent  idea.  The  experiment 
was  under  the  direction  of  Helen  Hart,  and  her  account  of  the 
success  of  the  project  as  seen  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  is  informa- 
tive and  stimulating,  in  view  particularly  of  the  concentration 
on  specific,  articulated  purposes. 

The  central  objective  of  the  program  was  "the  development  of 
personality  through  group  relations,"  and  both  the  nature  of  the 
experiment  and  the  foundation  grant  which  made  it  possible 
allowed  for  such  reorganization  of  the  settlement  as  seemed 
necessary  to  achieve  the  stated  purpose.  The  interest  of  the 
Kingsley  Association  in  the  plan  was  evinced  by  their  acceptance 
of  budget  increases  for  the  two  years  of  the  experiment. 

To  the  five  members  of  the  resident  staff  who  were  retained 
were  added  experts  in  community  organization  and  psychiatric 
case  work,  as  well  as  other  group  workers.  The  full-time  staff 
consisted  of  thirteen  workers  carefully  selected  on  a  basis  of 
professional  training  and/or  experience.  Miss  Hart  wrote: 
"Even  more  than  the  exceptional  personal  and  professional 
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qualifications  of  these  workers  has  been  the  spirit  in  which  they 
have  worked  together,  not  only  showing  interest  in  each  others' 
enterprises,  but  also  actually  merging  those  enterprises  into  one 
complete  whole  without  thought  for  each  individual's  separate 
prestige." 

The  "development  of  personality  through  group  relations"  is 
not  an  unusual  objective  of  character  building  agencies  or,  per- 
haps I  should  say,  it  is  a  frequently  stated  objective.  The  signifi- 
cance of  Miss  Hart's  experiment  at  Kingsley  House  was  the 
meaning  that  was  given  to  the  phrase  for  both  settlement  mem- 
bers and  settlement  staff.  So  far  as  the  members  of  the  settlement 
were  concerned  this  meant  helping  them  find  their  special  place 
in  the  social  scheme;  aiding  them  to  acquire  status  in  their  own 
social  group  and  to  discover  genuine  congenialities  with  people 
not  exactly  like  themselves;  and  helping  them  to  learn  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  working  with  others  toward  some  common  objective. 

To  the  staff,  the  effort  to  realize  their  stated  objective  meant 
an  agreement  that  whatever  other  purposes  their  groups  might 
serve  they  should  present  opportunities  for  group  thinking  and 
group  activity.  It  meant  also  the  willingness  of  each  staff  member 
to  give  first  place  to  group  objectives  without  any  apparent  sac- 
rifice of  standards  in  his  own  field.  This  was  particularly  difficult 
in  the  arts  and  crafts  where  traditional  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  each  individual's  talent. 

The  wholehearted  acceptance  by  the  staff  of  this  purpose 
made  it  easier  to  face  the  problem  of  interpreting  it  to  the 
settlement  members.  This  was  made  difficult  by  the  very  virtues 
of  the  relations  between  Kingsley  House  and  its  neighbors— the 
love  of  the  neighborhood  for  the  settlement,  the  gratitude  of 
individuals  of  the  community  for  the  benefits  received,  and  the 
admiration  and  respect  felt  for  the  staff  members.  These  atti- 
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tudes  seemed  to  carry  with  them  an  expectation  that  the  staff 
would  do  all  the  planning.  In  co-relation  to  this  was  the  fact, 
soon  discovered,  that  the  facilities  of  the  settlement  were  used  by 
numerous  members  who  felt  no  vital  relation  to  each  other  or  to 
the  settlement. 

The  great  need,  then,  seemed  to  be  that  the  members  should 
come  to  see  that  their  own  problems  were  solvable  only  by  the 
use  of  their  own  resources. 

From  the  start  it  was  obvious. to  Miss  Hart  and  her  staff  that 
merely  creating  opportunities  for  group  experience  and  then 
persuading  the  members  to  join  the  groups  created  would  not 
have  served  the  purpose.  Only  by  offering  skilled  guidance  to 
these  groups  could  the  experience  be  of  definite  value,  and  the 
skill  of  the  leaders  lay  in  their  making  it  possible  for  leadership 
to  emerge  from  the  group  itself  instead  of  being  imposed  from 
without. 

This  procedure  has  continued  in  the  Fathers'  Club  and  its 
growth  and  continued  usefulness  indicate  the  wisdom  that  lies 
in  the  educational  philosophy  on  which  the  program  was  based. 
At  the  present  moment  other  departments  in  Kingsley  House 
indicate  that  the  individual  has  reassumed  his  time-honored  if 
not  rightful  place  of  importance.  In  the  face  of  the  pervasive 
doctrine  of  individual  development  and  the  concomitant  train- 
ing of  individual  skills,  it  would  be  a  rare  organization  indeed 
that  could  consistently  and  continuously  promote  a  program  in 
which  the  individual  was  secondary  to  the  group. 

THE    men's    club    IN    CLEVELAND 

The  Men's  Club  of  the  Playhouse  Settlement  in  Cleveland 
presents  another  picture  of  growth  through  organization.  The 
settlement  was  established  in  1915  in  one  of  the  large  Negro 
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sections  of  Cleveland  and  since  its  beginning  has  been  under  the 
joint  direction  of  Russell  W.  and  Rowena  Woodham  Jellifte. 
Through  its  dramatic  group,  the  Gilpin  Players,  it  has  made 
itself  and  Cleveland  famous  among  theater  lovers  throughout 
the  country.  The  players  attract  both  adults  and  children  and, 
through  the  ramifications  of  design,  construction,  and  lighting, 
as  well  as  of  acting,  they  serve  as  a  well-rounded  school  of  the 
theater.  In  its  work  with  children  the  settlement  has  specialized 
in  crafts  for  which  a  high  standard  has  been  set  both  in  design 
and  execution. 

A  small  group  of  men  in  the  neighborhood  had  developed 
from  their  interest  in  this  work  with  children  a  desire  to  estab- 
lish sometime  an  educational  project  for  men,  competently 
done.  Unhappily,  the  opportunity  for  this  did  not  present  itself 
until  1932,  when  unemployment  was  at  its  height.  The  "some- 
time" had  definitely  arrived;  this  small  group  was  challenged  by 
the  suggestion  that  they  do  something  for  the  unemployed  men 
who  were  roaming  the  streets.  The  need  seemed  clear  for  a 
recreational  spot  where  unemployed  men  might  congregate 
and  eventually  develop  a  club  of  their  own,  and  it  was  this  need 
which  the  small  number  of  settlement  members  agreed  to  at- 
tempt to  fill,  even  though  they  had  misgivings  as  to  the  possible 
effect  on  the  settlement's  standards  and  dignity. 

The  children's  playrooms  in  the  settlement  were  the  only 
rooms  immediately  available.  They  were  free  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon.  When  they  were  thrown 
open  to  the  idle  men  in  the  neighborhood  the  response  was  so 
immediate  and  heavy  that  adequate  plans  for  a  permanent  or- 
ganization became  a  primary  consideration.  A  club  was  formed 
by  those  using  the  rooms,  and  directors  and  officers  were  elected 
from  the  membership. 
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Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  the  staff  of  the  settlement,  one  of 
the  things  in  which  the  club  expressed  an  immediate  and  defi- 
nite interest  was  a  forum  and  discussion  period  in  which  the 
members  could  try  to  find  out  why  they  were  unemployed  and 
what  in  the  way  of  hope  was  in  the  offing.  In  the  weekly  forum 
which  they  established  for  themselves  they  brought  in  outside 
speakers  for  the  most  part,  but  wisely  included  occasionally  a 
member  of  their  own  group  to  present  an  assigned  topic.  This 
policy,  in  Mr.  Jelliff e's  opinion,  has  helped  to  train  the  men  to 
speak  and  to  present  coherently  and  concisely  their  own  opinions 
and  findings. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  settlement  found  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  the  Mens'  Club  in  a  near-by  building.  The  club 
members  repaired,  cleaned,  and  decorated  the  building  and 
more  than  ever  felt  that  their  club  was  in  reality  their  own 
responsibility.  New  groups  and  activities,  ranging  from  a  guitar 
club  through  craft  work  to  study  groups  in  economics  and  Negro 
history,  were  formed  within  the  club.  The  experience  of  the 
study  groups  was  not  unlike  that  which  all  adult  educational 
centers  face— namely,  the  difficulty  and  occasionally  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  teachers  who  can  present  their  material  in  a 
way  that  relates  theory  and  fact  to  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  students.  A  number  of  classes  were  formed  at  the  request 
of  the  club  members  only  to  die,  because  of  the  academic  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject.  In  this  effort  both  the  directors  of  the 
settlement  and  the  class  leaders  became  aware  of  the  dearth  of 
written  material  suitable  for  this  type  of  educational  work  with 
adults. 

For  the  five  years  that  the  Men's  Club  has  been  in  existence 
the  forum  has  been  a  consistent  success.  It  undoubtedly  fills  a 
need  in  the  Negro  community,  but  its  usefulness  is  likely  due  to 
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the  wisdom  and  work  of  the  Educational  Committee  which  has 
had  it  in  charge.  This  committee  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  for  five 
years  they  have  not  missed  a  single  weekly  session  of  the  forum, 
and  they  state  with  pride  that  from  the  discussions  have  come 
definite  action  on  questions  of  social  import. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  matters  on  which  the  Mens' 
Club  have  taken  action  have  been  subjects  of  direct  and  vital 
interest  to  the  membership.  They  raised  money  and  sent  a  dele- 
gate to  the  first  National  Negro  Congress.  They  gave  publicity  to 
the  Federal  Housing  Program  when  it  first  started,  supplied 
information  to  the  Federal  authorities  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  to  the  rate  then  paid  by  Negroes  for  a  given 
number  of  rooms,  and  expressed  their  opinions  as  to  the  number 
and  size  and  type  of  rooms  needed  for  families  of  varying  sizes. 
In  addition,  the  club  has  reviewed  the  public  school  system  of 
this  particular  area  and  has  encouraged  numbers  of  its  members 
to  join  the  various  parent- teacher  associations,  both  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  high  schools.  The  club  has  also  put  pressure 
upon  its  councilman  to  remedy  the  insufficiency  of  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  the  municipality  and  the  absolute  inadequacy 
of  garbage  and  rubbish  collection. 

No  experience  of  the  club  has  been  more  educational  than  the 
job,  which  the  Playhouse  Settlement  turned  over  to  it,  of 
dispensing  dairy  products  to  Negro  families  on  relief.  This  came 
about  in  the  depth  of  the  depression  when  Cleveland's  largest 
milk  company  asked  help  from  the  settlement  in  distributing 
their  surplus  milk  and  cheese  products.  The  Mens'  Club  valued 
this  opportunity  of  supplementing  the  weekly  food  orders  which 
most  of  its  own  members  were  receiving  from  the  relief 
organization.  They  took  their  responsibility  seriously.  Since 
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most  ot  them  had  been  subjected  to  what  seemed  to  be  the 
impertinent  questions  of  relief  workers  and  had  expressed  their 
criticism  of  such  prying  in  no  uncertain  terms,  it  came  as  some- 
thing of  an  educational  shock  to  them  when  they  discovered 
that  they  must  ask  just  such  questions  if  they  were  to  distribute 
wisely  and  intelligently  several  hundred  quarts  of  milk  and 
several  hundred  pounds  of  cheese  to  several  hundred  families. 
In  the  process  they  learned  a  lot  about  neighborhood  situations, 
saw  the  extreme  ravages  of  poverty,  unearthed  (and  closed)  a 
number  of  "bootleg  joints,"  and  unhappily  discovered  the  devi- 
ous and  subtle  trickeries  that  hungry  men,  like  their  well-fed 
brethren,  learn  to  practice. 

This  club  now  has  an  active  membership  of  three  hundred 
men.  Mr.  Jelliffe  feels  that  the  group  is  still  weak  in  many  ways, 
but  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  values  that  have  come  from  its 
organization  and  its  attempt  to  recognize  and  solve  the  problems 
of  its  membership  and  its  neighborhood.  Its  present  danger  lies 
in  its  success  and  not  in  its  occasional  failures.  Its  large  member- 
ship, its  skillful  and  competent  leadership,  and  the  authority 
with  which  it  speaks  make  it  liable  to  political  exploitation. 
Whether  it  will  use,  or  be  used  by,  the  machinery  of  democracy 
is  the  immediate  query. 

A  mothers'  club  at  henry  street 

SETTLEMENT 

As  we  walked  into  the  meeting  of  the  Mothers'  Club  at  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  the  members  were  dutifully  singing  under  the 
baton  of  a  W.P.A.  music  leader  "Daisy,  Daisy,  Give  Me  Your 
Answer  Do."  That  was  all  I  needed  to  convince  me  that  some- 
where in  the  music  project  the  Gay  Nineties  had  side-tracked  the 
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New  Deal  and  that  it  was  a  toss-up  as  to  whether  this  particular 
number  or  "In  the  Good  Old  Summertime"  was  the  theme  song 
of  the  mothers'  clubs  of  New  York  City.  As  I  watched  the  expres- 
sion on  the  faces  of  the  twenty  or  so  women  who  were  in  the 
room,  I  was  conscious,  too,  of  how  courteous  and  kind  they  were 
to  be  going  through  the  paces  which  interested  them  so  little. 
Every  time  the  singing  teacher  would  say,  "Now,  ladies,  once 
again  if  you  please,"  I  noticed  that  the  club  leader,  a  member  of 
the  staff,  would  give  a  little  convulsive  shudder.  Finally,  she 
leaned  over  to  me  and  said  with  considerable  conviction,  "I 
can't  stand  it  another  minute."  Nor  could  she,  for  with  those 
words  she  was  out  of  her  chair  and  engaging  the  singing  lady  in 
conversation  that  neatly  interrupted  the  line  "I'm  half  crazy — 
all  for  the  love  of  you."  She  got  results,  however,  and  the  next 
number  was  a  Jewish  folk  song,  beautiful  to  the  listener  and 
meaningful  to  the  singers.  With  that  encouragement,  the  club 
members  then  asked  for  the  songs  they  wanted  and,  with  the 
final  one— a  rollicking  folk  dance— they  spontaneously  got  on 
their  feet  and  did  the  steps. 

The  musicians  withdrew,  and  the  club  settled  itself  for  busi- 
ness only  to  discover  that  the  president  was  not  there.  There 
was  quite  a  buzz  about  this.  It  was  then  half  past  nine  in  the 
evening  and  to  my  mind  it  seemed  rather  late  to  start  a  meeting. 
After  a  ten-  or  fifteen-minute  wait  the  leader  suggested  that  the 
vice-president  take  the  chair.  From  the  comments  on  the  regu- 
larity of  the  president's  attendance,  I  knew  that  this  was  a  duty 
the  vice-president  was  rarely  called  on  to  perform.  But  how  well 
she  did  itl  Spirits  were  so  high  that  she  was  obliged  to  use 
Robert's  rules  both  of  and  for  order. 

The  first  important  item  of  business  was  a  report  from  the 
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delegates  of  the  club  to  the  hearing  at  Albany  on  the  Twomey 
Bill.  The  first  delegate  gave  an  unrehearsed  account  of  the  trip, 
from  getting  on  the  bus  filled  with  women  from  settlement 
mothers'  clubs  in  New  York  to  getting  off  after  the  return  trip. 
There  was  drama  in  every  bit  of  it.  She  told  of  the  lecture  on  the 
trip  to  Albany  during  which  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
reviewed  and  the  reasons  were  summarized  as  to  why  they  were 
opposed  to  its  giving  the  landlords  an  unconditional  mora- 
torium on  criminal  liability  penalties  relative  to  repair  of  tene- 
ments. She  described  graphically  the  instructions  from  the 
captain  as  to  how  they  should  act  and  what  they  should  yell  as 
they  walked  into  the  Senate  chamber.  Then  they  arrived  at  the 
Capital.  "We  marched  in,"  the  delegate  said,  "and  we  made  a  lot 
of  noise  like  we  were  told  to  do.  Then  it  wasn't  very  pleasant. 
The  landlords  had  a  delegation  there,  too,  and  they  said  we  were 
just  tenement  women,  and  that  was  not  all  they  said.  They 
wouldn't  give  us  any  seats,  but  finally  one  man  had  to  get  up  for 
something  or  other  and  I  got  his  chair.  When  one  of  the  men 
tried  to  get  me  out  of  it,  I  acted  like  a  fish-wife  and  I  said  to 
him,  *If  I'm  the  kind  of  a  woman  you  say  I  am,  then  that's  the 
way  I'll  act."*  How  much  the  delegation  had  to  do  with  the 
defeat  of  the  Twomey  Bill,  I'm  not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  was  a 
triumphal  journey. 

The  other  delegate  had  no  such  histrionic  ability,  but  she  had 
wisdom.  After  echoing  her  colleague's  story,  she  said  that  she 
thought  she  had  learned  one  thing  from  the  trip  and  that  was 
that  "their  captain  was  not  very  smart."  They  should  have  gone 
into  the  Senate  Chamber  quietly,  she  declared,  and  by  their 
actions  let  the  landlords  and  the  senators  know  that  they,  even 
though  they  were  just  tenement  women,  knew  how  to  act. 
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Next  the  committee  investigating  the  possible  increase  in  the 
cost  of  milk  was  asked  to  report.  This  account,  too,  was  given 
without  notes.  Plans  for  procedure  were  a  little  vague,  but  there 
was  no  uncertainty  in  the  statements  as  to  how  a  rise  in  price 
would  affect  the  quantity  consumed. 

During  this  account  a  woman  had  come  in  quietly— it  was 
10:30— and  had  taken  a  back  seat.  There  was  enough  of  a  flutter 
in  the  group  to  make  me  wonder  who  she  was.  Sure  enough,  it 
was  the  president  1  When  her  turn  came,  she  explained  her  delay 
and  apologized  for  her  absence.  A  crisis  had  arisen  in  the  club's 
attempt  to  form  a  parent-teacher  association  in  the  public 
school,  and  it  had  to  be  attended  to  that  very  evening.  She  told 
the  whole  story  of  a  year's  struggle  with  the  principal  of  the 
school  over  the  question  of  organizing  an  association.  The  idea 
of  forming  an  association  had  been  initiated  by  the  club,  and  the 
president  was  the  chief  strategist.  The  details  need  not  be 
repeated,  but  it  was  a  demonstration  of  trying,  of  learning,  of 
handling  politicians,  of  timing,  of  individual  effort  now,  of 
group  action  then,  and  of  consummate  skill.  This  was  no  mono- 
logue, either,  for  unlike  the  reports  on  the  Twomey  Bill  and  the 
milk  situation,  this  concerned  the  entire  membership,  and  inter- 
ruptions and  amendments  to  the  story  were  frequently  made. 

We  adjourned— adult  education?  Well,  for  me  the  answer  is 
in  the  affirmative. 

Yes,  "small  bunch  raise  a  lot  of  dust,"  and  when  it  settles,  the 
mental  landscape  seems  to  have  shifted.  That,  I  am  told,  is  learn- 
ing. 
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"What  in  the  World  is  Group  Work?' 


WHAT  in  the  world,"  says  many  a  settlement  worker,  "have 
I  been  doing  all  these  years  if  it  isn't  group  work?  And  if 
that  isn't  what  I've  been  doing,  what  is  it?"  And  then  she  usually 
adds,  "Anyway,  what  in  the  world  is  group  work?" 

The  definitions,  like  the  philosophy,  have  followed  the  fact 
and  are  not  yet  phrased  with  sufficient  clarity  to  give  much  satis- 
faction to  the  uninitiated  inquirer.  The  Social  Work  Year  Book 
for  1937  uses  for  the  definition  of  "group  work,"  (cross  indexed 
under  "social  group  work")  a  statement  by  Grace  Coyle,  who 
has  been  both  in  her  work  with  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  and  now  as  head  of  the  Group  Work  Division  of  the 
Western  Reserve  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  one  of  its 
leading,  if  not  its  foremost,  proponent.  She  says:  "Social  group 
work  is  an  educational  process  carried  on  usually  in  voluntary 
groups  during  leisure  time  with  the  assistance  of  a  group  leader. 
It  aims  at  the  development  of  persons  through  the  interplay  of 
personalities  in  group  situations  and  at  the  creation  of  such 
group  situations  as  provide  for  integrated,  cooperative  group 
action  for  common  ends." 

This  definition  has  been  elaborated  a  little  by  a  Committee  on 
Objectives  of  Group  Work  in  Cleveland,  made  up  of  repre- 
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sentatives  of  group-work  agencies,  settlements,  community  cen- 
ters. Young  Men  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations, 
Girl  Scouts,  Boy  Scouts,  and  Camp  Fire  Girls.  They  used  as  a 
point  of  departure  W.  I.  Newstetter's  phrasing,  which  differs 
only  slightly  from  Miss  Coyle's:  "Group  work  may  be  defined  as 
an  educational  process  emphasizing:  (i)  the  development  and 
social  adjustment  of  an  individual  through  voluntary  group 
association;  and  (2)  the  use  of  this  association  as  a  means  of 
furthering  other  socially  desirable  ends."  This,  the  committee 
felt,  conformed  satisfactorily  to  the  criteria  on  which  they  had 
agreed.  These  were:  "  (1)  that  the  group  must  be  a  voluntary 
group;  (2)  that  there  is  a  definite  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
agency  and  the  leader  to  make  the  group  possible;  (3)  that  the 
chief  concern  is  the  process  of  adjustment  of  individuals  in  the 
group;  and  (4)  that  the  group  as  a  whole  should  function  in 
relation  to  other  groups."^ 

This  committee  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  some  such  criteria 
so  that  "group  work"  might  be  distinguished  from  all  work  with 
groups.  Their  plight  in  this  respect  is  much  like  that  which  case 
workers  would  have  faced  had  they  tried  to  build  a  body  of 
written  material  and  a  set  of  techniques  around  so  generic  a 
phrase  as  "charity  work." 

A  more  simple  definition  and  therefore  a  more  satisfactory 
one,  to  me  at  least,  is  that  it  is  a  conscious  use  of  a  basic  educa- 
tional philosophy  for  social  purposes.  This,  at  least,  obviates  the 
confusion  that  arises  when  individualization  and  socialization 
are  given  equal  emphases,  and  thereby  protects  the  practitioner 
of  group  work  from  attempting  a  task  that  no  one  set  of  skills 

^Objectives  of  Group  Work,  edited  by  Clara  A.  Kaiser.  Association  Press, 
1937- 
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can  accomplish.  It  also  dispenses  with  an  emphasis  on  the  desir- 
able "voluntary"  character  of  the  group,  an  emphasis  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  labored  in  view  of  the  fact  that  once  the  group 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  leader  it  has  lost  at  least  one  of  the  major 
traits  of  a  voluntary  organization. 

Since  demonstrations  of  this  new  group  work  are  found  more 
often  in  social  agencies  than  in  educational  institutions,  the 
inquirer  has  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  fact  that  group  work 
stemmed  from  progressive  education  with  a  few  grafts  from 
sociology  and  psychiatry.  In  one  way  or  another  it  is  making  a 
pragmatic  synthesis  of  ideas  advanced  by  such  diverse  persons  as 
John  Dewey,  W.  H.  Kilpatrick,  M.  P.  Follett,  Eduard  Lindeman, 
and  others.  The  inviolable  union  of  means  and  ends  and  the 
welding  of  methods  with  objectives  are  emphasized  in  this  syn- 
thesis. This  is  one  of  its  tenets  which  makes  group  work  impor- 
tant to  adult  education.  If,  for  instance,  a  desirable  objective  for 
a  mothers'  club  in  a  social  settlement  is  conceived  to  be  an 
increase  on  the  part  of  the  members  in  their  awareness  of 
democratic  functions,  then,  according  to  the  group  worker,  the 
process  within  the  club  must  be  democratic  (it  should  not  be 
managed  by  a  dominant  outside  leader),  and  the  process  within 
the  settlement  must  also  be  democratic  (the  club  should  not  be 
ignored  as  a  member  of  the  settlement  in  its  policy-making 
machinery).  This  consistency  in  preachment  and  practice  is  not 
easily  achieved,  and  even  the  training  courses  for  group  workers, 
as  far  as  I  know,  use  the  somewhat  conventional  method  of 
teaching  employed  in  academic  settings  that  are  not  famous  for 
their  democratic  controls. 

As  for  the  group  worker,  his  qualifications  would  seem  to  be 
unlimited.  I  should  think  that  a  person,  young  or  old,  going 
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into  this  profession,  if  he  read  S.  R.  Slavson's  "List  of  Character- 
istics Essential  for  Successful  Teaching  and  Leadership  in  Group 
Work,"*  would  have  a  reaction  similar  to  that  of  Marilla  Rettig's 
when  she  read  Josephine  Brown's  The  Rural  Community  and 
Social  Case  Work.  With  apologies  to  Don  Marquis,  Miss  Rettig 
relates  her  reactions  against  the  demands  that  she  be  a  super- 
woman  in  her  knowledge  of  case  work,  psychiatry,  vocations, 
bookkeeping,  stenography  and,  in  addition,  have  "judgment, 
common  sense,  patience  and  humor,  and  a  constitution  unbeat- 
able." 

She  adds: 

"with  all  that  she  oughta  be 

president  at  least 

period 

and  then  boss  in  her  spare  time 

miss  brown  wants  her  to  be  a 

amateur  photographer  or 

butterfly  chaser  for  her  own 

recreation 

and  boss  while  there  is  life 

in  the  old  dame  yet  i  dont 

wanta  try  it  please 

on  account  of 

i  cant  take  it.'"* 

The  characteristics  which  Mr.  Slavson  enumerates  as  essential 
to  successful  group  leadership  are:  "(i)  psychological  insight, 
(2)  socialized  personality,  (3)  intellectual  hospitality,  (4)  respect 
for  the  personalities  and  views  of  others,  (5)  broad  social  interests 

2  Creative  Group  Education,  by  S.  R.  Slavson.  Association  Press,  1937. 
*  "why  i  do  not  think  i  would  make  a  good  rural  case  worker  by  marilla 
rettig."  The  Survey,  Vol.  LXXII,  No.  1,  p.  15. 
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and  an  evolved  social  philosophy,  (6)  capacity  to  allow  others  to 
grow  intellectually  at  their  own  pace,  (7)  emotional  maturity, 
(8)  cooperativeness,  (9)  resourcefulness,  (10)  creativity  and  re- 
spect for  the  creativity  of  other  people,  (1 1)  love  for  people,  (12) 
cheerfulness  and  evenness  of  temper,  (13)  knowledge,  and  (14) 
humor."* 

Before  Mr.  Slavson  gets  to  the  end  of  this  particular  chapter 
he  has  added  "psychiatric  knowledge"  and  "a  minimum  of  train- 
ing in  that  field." 

To  those  individuals  who  want  to  be  group  workers,  Mark 
Tarail's  analysis  of  qualities  is  meaningful. 

I  have  been  interested  in  developing  out  of  research  some  basic 
characteristics  of  leadership  that  seem  to  be  generally  conducive  to 
dynamic  group  work  in  a  great  number  of  situations. 

First,  I  have  found  that  the  group  worker  must  have  membership 
character  in  the  group;  that  is,  he  must  be  accepted  by  the  group 
members  as  part  of  or  empathetic  to  their  cultural  and  ideological 
make-up.  In  this  sense,  the  indigenous  leader  has  the  best  chance  of 
doing  a  good  job. 

Second,  he  must  symbolize  the  ideals  of  the  group  members,  and  in 
achievement  be  recognized  as  having  a  superior  contribution  to  make. 

Third,  he  must  be  aware  of  the  existing  social  elements  surrounding 
and  influencing  the  members  of  the  group  so  that  he  can  relate  his 
participation  and  guidance  to  those  elements  of  social  change,  making 
his  leadership  realistic. 

Fourth,  he  must  be  aware  of  the  long-time  trends  in  the  movements 
of  these  social  elements,  so  that  his  leadership  may  have  direction  and 
perspective  and  not  be  opportunistic. 

Fifth,  he  must  be  aware  of  and  utilize  democratic  methods.** 

*  Slavson,  op.  cit. 

"  "Effect  of  Social  Change  on  Group  Work,"  by  Mark  Tarail.  Bulletin  of 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  Vol.  XXX,  No.  4,  p.  15. 
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To  these  I  should  like  to  add  the  sixth  characteristic,  namely, 
he  must  be  aware  of  his  own  limitations,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  knowledge,  and  be  prepared  to  bring  into  the  group  other 
leaders  if  the  need  is  indicated. 

The  reading  of  group  records,  usually  a  disappointing  expe- 
rience, indicates  that,  while  there  may  be  a  neat  recording  of 
interests  as  they  have  been  expressed  and  developed  within  the 
group,  too  often  little  attempt  is  made  to  use  and  extend  these 
interests. 

It  certainly  can  be  said  of  social  group  workers  that  they  are 
quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  ready  to  give  the  world 
a  finished  methodology;  they  are  experimenting,  talking,  record- 
ing, in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  real  contribution  both  to  learn- 
ing and  social  work.  It  is  significant  that  their  newly  formed 
national  organization  is  called  The  National  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Group  Work. 

Group  work  to  date  has  made  at  least  two  significant  contribu- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  by  attempting  to  put  its  theories  into 
practice,  social  group  work  has  attacked  the  notion  that  class- 
room work  is  the  only  means  of  education  more  effectively  than 
could  any  number  of  philosophical  treatises  and  pedagogical 
discussions.  For  adult  educators  there  is  nothing  needed  more 
than  this  constant  constructive  hammering  at  the  old-fashioned, 
conventional,  traditional  pattern  of  teaching. 

In  the  second  place,  the  inclusion  of  "group  work"  in  the 
curricula  of  schools  of  social  work  has  tended  to  give  dignity  to 
its  practitioners.  This,  I  am  certain,  has  never  been  a  conscious, 
much  less  articulated,  motive,  but  as  it  has  developed  it  is  an 
important  one  to  settlement  directors  and  staff  members  at  the 
moment. 
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As  I  suggested  earlier,  most  social  work,  as  expressed  by  the 
case-work  field,  has  been  a  little  critical,  if  not  scornful,  of  those 
workers  who  were  in  a  less  defined  area  of  service.  Case  work,  by 
dint  of  much  hard  work  and  the  help  of  the  psychiatrist,  has 
succeeded  in  making  itself  somewhat  scientific.  This  has  not 
always  been  convincing  to  people  outside  the  profession,  but  it 
has  undoubtedly  been  fortifying  to  those  within  it. 

Now  that  group  work  is  getting  its  own  body  of  literature,  is 
stating  its  case  in  a  vocabulary  of  its  own,  (somewhat  unintel- 
ligible to  the  layman,  however),  and  is  turning  out  from  a  grow- 
ing number  of  schools  of  social  work  "trained"  group  workers, 
the  basis  is  given  for  a  little  dignified  strutting.  Group  workers 
can  hold  their  own  with  anybody  now.  They  are  "trained,"  and 
they  are  on  the  way  to  being  "scientific."  So  far  most  of  the 
trained  group  workers  are  aware  of  the  fact  and  are  willing  to 
admit  that  there  are  "naturals"  in  the  profession.  I  think  now  of 
the  director  of  eighteen  women's  clubs  in  a  social  settlement.  She 
has  worked  at  her  job  for  about  twenty  years  and  quietly  and 
unobtrusively  has  been  developing  indigenous  leadership.  She 
undoubtedly  has  the  characteristics  that  Mr.  Tarail  enumerated 
as  belonging  to  the  successful  group  leader.  There  are  enough 
persons  like  her  to  confuse  the  issue  as  to  the  values  of  graduate 
training;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  her  sort  to  justify  overlook- 
ing the  contributions  that  the  discipline  of  social  group-work 
study  has  already  made. 

The  social  settlement  obviously  is  a  good  field  for  experimen- 
tation both  in  the  objectives  and  the  methods  of  group  work, 
and  it  is  pertinent  to  this  study  to  see  how  the  experiment  has 
worked  with  adult  groups  within  the  structure  of  the  settlement. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT  IN  CLEVELAND 

This  settlement  is  an  expression  of  policy  of  the  Group  Work 
Division  of  the  School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  of  Western 
Reserve  University.  It  was  established  in  1926  and  has  served  as 
a  teaching  and  training  center  for  students  in  the  department. 
It  has  operated  until  recently  under  a  committee  of  the  school. 
The  district  which  it  serves  is  predominantly  Polish,  although 
there  is  a  sizable  portion  of  Slovenians  and  German-  and  Irish- 
Americans. 

There  was  no  central  settlement  in  the  area.  After  a  prelim- 
inary study  and  survey  of  the  district,  the  original  committee 
found  an  almost  complete  lack  of  recreational  opportunities  and 
leadership.  The  group  reports  that  "instead  of  founding  an 
institution  with  extensive  buildings  and  equipment,  it  was 
decided  to  project  a  ten-  or  twelve-year  program  of  community 
organizations  to  assist  the  people  and  organizations  already  in 
the  community  to  meet  the  needs.  This  was  to  be  accomplished 
through  personnel  primarily,  rather  than  through  brick  and 
mortar.  To  this  end,  small  and  inconspicuous  quarters  were 
rented,  one  at  a  time,  in  five  local  neighborhoods.  It  was  planned 
that  in  each  one  of  these  divisions  of  the  district  some  local 
organization  with  personnel  and  equipment  was  to  be  stimu- 
lated, after  a  demonstration  period,  to  sponsor  and  house 
leisure-time  activities.  In  the  meantime,  local  leadership  was  to 
be  developed  in  the  forming  of  an  advisory  committee  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  five  houses  thus  opened  could  be 
closed  and  the  center's  office  and  facilities  could  be  reduced  and 
located  on  a  central  site  from  which  continued  stimulation  and 
leadership  could  be  made  available." 
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This  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  original  neighborhood 
centers  are  now  known  as  the  University  Settlement  and  are 
housed  in  a  single  building,  with  members  of  the  local  advisory 
committees  comprising  the  board  of  directors  and  with  support 
coming  from  the  Community  Chest. 

The  purposes  of  the  University  Settlement  in  the  development 
of  its  community  work  are:  to  provide  needed  recreational  and 
educational  programs  for  children  and  young  people;  to  use 
existing  neighborhood  facilities  to  develop  neighborhood  leader- 
ship; and  to  develop  initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  the  people 
in  these  cooperating  agencies. 

In  carrying  out  its  program,  the  settlement  has  operated 
through  churches,  parish  houses,  schools,  and  playgrounds.  It 
has  through  the  years  clung  to  its  original  purpose  of  providing 
personnel  rather  than  extensive  equipment.  It  attempts  "to  do 
intensive  group  work  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  clubs  under 
leadership  of  staff  workers;  a  club  leader  definitely  hopes  to 
influence  the  behavior  patterns  of  the  group,  which  will  in  turn 
affect  the  individual  members." 

In  addition  to  providing  leadership  for  such  adult  groups  as 
discussion  forums  and  other  special  interest  groups,  its  work 
with  adults  has  been  concerned  particularly  with  the  develop- 
ment of  indigenous  leaders.  This  has  come  about  through  work 
with  its  present  board  of  directors,  made  up  of  neighborhood 
people,  its  training  of  volunteer  leaders,  and  its  general  com- 
munity contacts. 

One  of  the  settlement's  most  valuable  contributions,  even 
though  it  came  to  an  untimely  death,  was  the  work  with  the 
South  End  Mutual  Exchange,  a  self-help  cooperative  and  barter 
organization.  The  work  was  slow,  constant,  and  had  grown  out 
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of  the  expressed  need  and  interest  of  people  on  relief  and  others 
who  saw  in  the  development  of  some  such  program  a  useful 
substitute  for  relief.  Its  permanent  value  has  been  in  the  con- 
tinued interest  of  some  of  its  promoters  in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment and,  from  the  settlement's  point  of  view,  in  the  discovery 
of  natural  leaders. 

Its  work  with  volunteers  has  consisted  of  a  training  course 
in  educational  procedures.  Its  philosophy  is  expressed  in  The 
Volunteer  Leader's  Manual,  written  by  Wilbur  A.  Joseph,  the 
present  director,  with  advice  from  W.  I.  News  tetter.  Unlike 
most  discussions  of  group  work,  this  is  designed  for  the  layman 
and  can  readily  be  understood.  The  author's  statement  as  to 
what  group  work  consists  of  is  as  follows: 

It  is  essentially  an  educational  process,  the  object  of  which  is  to  help 
develop  a  physically  and  mentally  healthy  child  and  adult,  adjusted  to 
his  surroundings,  his  fellowmen,  and  himself,  finding  wholesome  out- 
lets for  his  talents  and  abilities  and  serving  as  an  intelligent  member 
of  society,  alive  to  its  needs  and  active  in  solving  them.  It  involves  a 
responsibility  similar  to  that  of  the  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  phy- 
sician, a  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  human  beings,  their  present  and 
future  happiness,  and  for  the  welfare  of  society.  It  is  a  sacred  trust, 
calling  for  the  best  that  one  can  offer  in  personality  and  character, 
requiring  a  sympathetic  insight  into  human  nature  and  human  prob- 
lems, a  specialized  training  and  experience,  and  a  sincere  interest  in 
and  concern  for  the  happiness  and  fulfillment  of  human  life. 

One  does  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Slavson  compiled  his  long  list 
of  qualifications  for  a  job  such  as  this.  Again,  the  interest  for  us 
lies  in  seeing  it  operating  in  a  limited  area.  For  instance,  the 
St.  Stanislaus  Discussion  Forum  was  one  of  the  groups  which 
came  under  the  leadership  of  the  University  Settlement.  It  grew 
out  of  the  interest  of  a  few  of  the  neighborhood  young  people  in 
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such  a  program.  The  organization  of  the  forum  was  perfected  by 
the  interested  group,  and  its  leadership  was  taken  by  some  of 
their  members,  most  of  whom  were  young  Poles,  from  twenty- 
one  to  thirty  years  of  age.  The  settlement  was  asked  to  provide  a 
leader  who  would  offer  consulting  service.  This  request  was 
granted  and  the  service  was  consistently  given. 

Quotations  from  the  minutes  of  a  few  of  the  sessions  will 
indicate  the  value  of  the  forum  as  an  educational  procedure. 
From  the  very  beginning,  forum  members  had  expressed  par- 
ticular interest  in  international  affairs,  so  it  was  not  surprising 
that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  some  historic  review  was 
made  of  the  participants  in  the  World  War. 

Nick  reviewed  in  a  brief  manner  Sylvia's  paper  on  "Germany  Before 
the  War"  and  then  proceeded  to  give  his  own,  which  was  on  "Germany 
During  the  War."  The  main  thing  that  Nick  stressed  here  was  the  fact 
that  Germany  was  well  prepared  for  the  War  and  had  been  looking 
forward  to  it.  The  turning  point  of  the  War  was  when  the  United 
States  decided  to  join  the  Allies  and  not  the  Central  Powers.  Nick's 
paper  was  then  followed  by  Carl's,  who  read  his.  It  was  on  "Germany 
After  the  War."  At  the  conclusion  of  Carl's  presentation,  Father  Ray- 
mond gave  a  fifteen-minute  historical  review  of  the  World  War.  One 
would  have  thought  that  Father  Raymond  was  an  authority  on  the 
War  from  the  manner  in  which  he  seemed  sure  of  himself  and  rattled 
off  dates.  The  group  listened  very  attentively  to  his  little  speech,  taking 
it  all  in. 

Since  the  group  had  been  studying  Germany  and  the  War,  the 
natural  question  was:  Who  was  responsible  for  the  last  World  War?  A 
lengthy  discussion  on  this  topic  followed.  The  group,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  were  united  in  the  belief  that  Germany  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  the  War,  and  that  one  was  Nick  Zahler.  About  an  hour  was 
spent  showing  the  reasons  which  indicated  that  Germany  was  not  the 
absolute  cause  of  the  War.  Nick  maintained  that  the  Archduke's  assas- 
sination was  merely  an  excuse  to  start  the  fireworks. 
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Stanley  Dykes  said  that  if  the  big  businessmen  were  not  financially 
interested  in  foreign  countries,  the  United  States  would  have  kept  out 
of  war.  Matilda  Wolza  felt  very  strongly  regarding  the  matter.  She  said, 
"I  would  rather  see  my  brother  dead  than  to  see  him  go  to  war." 

The  leader  asked  Nick  to  take  a  vote  upon  the  following  question: 
How  many  thought  before  the  discussion  on  Germany  that  Germany 
was  the  sole  cause  of  the  War,  and  how  many  now  think  Germany  was 
the  sole  cause  of  the  War?  The  first  vote  was  seven  to  one  that  Germany 
was  the  cause  of  the  War.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion  the  vote 
was  seven  to  one  that  Germany  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  World 
War. 

Nick  said,  "One  of  the  members  has  suggested  that  we  write  to  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull  or  to  Governor  White  stating  our  views,  and  also 
the  fact  that  Germany  should  be  treated  better  than  she  is.  This  would 
mean  a  revision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty." 

Matilda  said,  "Well,  what  good  will  that  do?  We  won't  get  any  action 
by  the  government  on  that."  The  leader  then  pointed  out  that  if  there 
were  thousands  of  groups  feeling  the  way  they  do  and  who  took  no 
action  upon  the  matter,  then  a  lot  would  be  lost;  but  if  there  were  a 
thousand  groups  who  did  take  action  on  the  matter,  it  showed  a  trend 
of  thought  which  the  government  could  not  ignore.  No  action  was 
taken. 

Nick  said,  "Since  we  are  talking  about  war,  let's  say  that  at  the 
next  meeting  each  one  of  us  bring  in  three  methods  of  preventing  war. 
The  leader  asked  Nick  whether  he  meant  three  methods  of  preventing 
the  next  war  which  might  involve  Germany  or  whether  he  meant  war 
in  general.  Nick  said  that  he  meant  war  in  general.  The  group  accepted 
Nick's  suggestion  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

The  staff  member  who  was  present  at  the  discussion  adds  his 
own  interpretation: 

A  problem  that  has  arisen  is  the  fact  that  the  papers  which  are  read 
do  not  prove  as  interesting  as  those  which  are  just  formulated  from 
notes.  Nick  presented  his  talk  in  the  latter  manner,  and  it  was  much 
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more  interesting  than  Carl's.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  discussion  on 
war  has  altered  the  views  of  a  number  of  the  members. 

As  these  meetings  progressed,  members  of  the  group  became 
interested  not  only  in  the  subjects  under  discussion  but  also  in 
the  method  of  presentation.  Nick  in  particular  wanted  to  know 
how  to  be  a  good  leader.  One  of  the  tasks  of  the  staff  member 
was  to  provide  a  bibliography  on  discussion  technique. 

The  discussion  of  ways  to  prevent  war  is  recorded  as  follows: 

Nick  reviewed  the  last  meeting,  which  was  on  Germany,  and  also 
praised  Father  Raymond  for  his  contribution  during  that  meeting.  He 
then  stated  the  purpose  of  the  present  meeting,  which  was  to  determine 
methods  of  preventing  war.  The  leader  suggested  that  each  member 
present  his  three  views  on  that  subject  and  that  the  discussion  should 
be  at  the  conclusion  of  this  method.  This  was  accepted  by  the  group. 
Matilda  gave  the  following  method  of  preventing  war:  public  owner- 
ship would  eliminate  all  wars.  She  claims  that  the  present  social  and 
economic  order  is  responsible  for  all  wars. 

Leo  Orey  stated  that  if  American  capitalists  had  no  foreign  interests, 
the  United  States  would  not  be  in  any  more  wars.  According  to  Leo,  it 
is  always  the  capitalist  using  war  propaganda  to  protect  his  own 
interests  who  causes  the  United  States  to  enter  wars.  Leo's  proposition 
would  be  a  world-wide  one. 

Sabina  quoted  a  minister  of  Norway  who  had  stated  that  another 
war  was  inevitable.  Matilda  said  that  before  any  thought  of  preventing 
war  could  be  undertaken,  it  must  first  be  understood  that  greed  must 
be  eliminated.  Greed  is  the  main  cause  for  war.  The  group  agreed  with 
her  on  this  point,  and  then  she  added  that  the  place  to  begin  was  at 
home. 

Stanley  Dykes  said  that  if  all  the  international  boundaries  were 
settled  during  peace  time  and  all  the  nations  satisfied,  this  would  tend 
to  eliminate  wars.  The  group  did  not  agree  with  him,  saying  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  satisfy  all  countries. 

The  leader  gave  as  his  method  of  checking  war  the  fact  that  the 
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first  thing  would  be  to  educate  the  public.  Sylvia  stated  that  fear  was 
an  important  factor  that  caused  war,  saying  that  one  country  was  al- 
ways afraid  of  the  other  and  thus  always  arming.  Stanley  suggested  that 
the  government  should  control  ammunition. 

Nick  suggested  United  States  control  of  munitions,  no  war  profit, 
and  education  of  the  public.  Sabina  here  interrupted  to  give  her 
opinion  of  President  Roosevelt's  recent  peace  talk.  She  said  that  the 
United  States  was  well  satisfied  as  it  now  is  and  does  not  wish  to  enter 
any  war. 

Nick  then  called  on  Walter,  who  said  he  just  heard  of  the  group 
yesterday  and,  upon  being  informed  of  the  subject,  he  read  up  on  it 
and  thus  had  a  brief  paper  to  present  to  the  group.  Walter's  theory  is 
that  preparedness  for  war  leads  to  war  and  thus  all  countries  should 
disarm.  His  other  suggestion  was  to  educate  the  public.  Nick  next 
called  on  Carl,  who  said  that  arbitration  was  the  only  method.  Stanley 
Dykes  said  that  if  no  war  propaganda  were  printed  in  newspapers, 
there  would  be  no  war.  The  capitalists  who  control  the  newspapers 
can  make  or  prevent  a  war  through  the  use  of  their  papers.  This 
brought  up  the  question  of  freedom  of  the  press.  Nick  said,  "Do  we 
have  freedom  of  the  press?"  Stanley  said  that  today  we  do  have  it, 
whereas  Leo  already  stated  that  we  do  not  have  it.  Martha  said  that  a 
newspaper  in  New  York  was  already  drafting  an  opponent  to  run 
against  President  Roosevelt  in  the  1936  election  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  naturally  this  newspaper  will  use  propaganda  as  a  means  of 
building  up  its  representative. 

Nick  then  asked  Matilda  how  many  suggestions  had  been  made, 
and  she  replied  that  twelve  had.  The  leader  proposed  that  these  twelve 
methods  be  gone  over  carefully  and  voted  upon  to  see  which  were 
acceptable  to  the  group  and  which  were  not,  but  before  doing  so  that 
a  brief  intermission  be  held.  . . . 

The  report  showed  that  the  first  method  discussed  was  the  World 
Court. . . .  The  next  was  that  of  education. . . .  There  was  no  discussion 
on  the  method,  fear  of  war.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  the  best  method  of 
preventing  war  being  preparedness  for  war,  all  members  except  Sylvia 
were  against  it.  On  the  idea  of  eliminating  barriers,  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion, and  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  group. 
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As  to  the  revolutionizing  of  the  social  and  economic  order,  it  was 
felt  that,  providing  this  could  be  worked  out,  it  would  aid  greatly  in  the 
prevention  of  war.  The  next  suggestion  discussed  was  that  of  no  foreign 
enterprises.  This  would  be  international.  Stanley  gave  Cuba  as  a  good 
illustration.  Cuba  today  would  not  be  as  distressed  as  it  is  if  it  were  not 
for  the  banks  in  the  United  States  entering  into  the  picture  purely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money. . . . 

At  this  point.  Father  Raymond  and  two  other  guests  arrived.  A  brief 
r^sum^  of  the  discussion  was  given.  At  the  last  meeting,  Father  Ray- 
mond stated  that  the  best  method  for  preventing  war  was  to  be  pre- 
pared for  it.  Someone  challenged  Father  Raymond  on  this  issue.  He 
defended  his  views,  but  the  group  had  no  comment  to  make  on  his 
contribution. 

The  worker's  note  of  interpretation  on  this  meeting  is: 

Many  of  the  methods  suggested  were  very  impracticable,  but  never- 
theless showed  that  the  group  had  been  stimulated  to  thinking.  For 
that  reason,  the  leader  did  not  question  the  people  who  suggested  these 
ideas  as  much  as  he  would  have  otherwise.  Nick,  through  his  technique, 
showed  more  signs  of  becoming  a  discussion  leader  than  just  being 
president  of  the  group. 

This  forum,  after  three  years,  is  still  going  on.  The  members 
now  manage  their  own  affairs  without  leadership  from  the 
University  Settlement  and  invite  to  their  meetings  outsiders  who 
can  make  contributions  to  the  subjects  under  discussion.  The 
development  of  the  forum  is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the 
settlement  to  provide  personnel  to  encourage  local  leadership. 
At  no  time  has  there  been  any  indication  of  a  desire  to  make 
this  organization  a  subsidiary  of  the  settlement. 

THE    BRASHEAR   ASSOCIATION    IN    PITTSBURGH 
In  contrast  to  the  University  Settlement,  which  started  its 
career  in  line  with  the  developing  philosophy  of  group  work 
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and,  therefore,  with  no  traditional  pattern  to  overcome,  it  is 
interesting  to  consider  an  old  institution  which  has  been  reor- 
ganized into  what  its  director  feels  is  an  educational  agency 
functioning  by  and  through  the  group  process. 

"Group- work  agencies,"  says  Frank  J.  Skalak,  Director  of  the 
Brashear  Association  in  Pittsburgh,  "have  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  an  educational  process  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods. The  group  worker  has  the  role  of  educator,  community 
organizer,  and  interpreter.  The  educational  goal  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  cooperation  for  the  old  individualism." 

The  development  of  Brashear  Association  expresses  the  at- 
tempt to  reorganize  an  old,  poorly  supported  settlement  into  a 
functional  group-work  agency.  The  Association  is  financed  by 
the  Community  Fund.  Its  physical  plant  after  seven  years  con- 
sists of  four  simple,  unpretentious  buildings  and,  the  director 
says,  "there  is  no  one  of  them  that  we  can't  leave  tomorrow  if 
the  need  for  it  no  longer  exists."  The  area  is  the  South  Side,  Pitts- 
burgh, made  by  river  and  terrain  into  an  exceptionally  self- 
enclosed  neighborhood.  Its  nationality  groups  are  principally 
Polish,  native  American,  and  Negro.  Of  the  areas  served  by 
settlements  in  Pittsburgh  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  depressed 
economically.  A  sample  study  of  employment  of  family  heads  of 
the  neighborhood  made  in  October,  1936,  showed  only  thirteen 
per  cent  unemployed.  The  steel  mills  are  the  principal  sources 
of  livelihood.  The  area  reflects  the  racial  tension  that  exists 
throughout  the  city,  and  there  is  apparently  an  agreement, 
gentlemen's  or  otherwise,  as  to  which  group  uses  which  house. 

In  this  setting  the  role  of  the  neighborhood  house  as  a  group- 
work  agency  is,  according  to  its  director,  "to  build  a  friendly 
society." 
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Our  task  is  to  guide  the  sympathies  of  people  by  more  intelligent 
eflEort  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  normal  social 
life,  whether  those  difficulties  lie  in  the  persons  themselves  or  in  their 
environment.  This  task  is  not  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  a  pro- 
gram of  social  reconstruction  in  which  all  intelligent  individuals  are 
interested.  It  is  itself  a  part  of  this  program. 

As  a  settlement  we  are  interested  in  a  process  which  enables  individ- 
uals and  groups  to  learn  to  cooperate  with  others  in  various  active, 
spontaneous,  original,  and  adaptable  ways  for  various  ends.  Doing 
this  they  find  the  other  fellow  not  half  as  bad  as  they  pictured  him. 
They  lay  aside  their  petty  prejudices  and  forget  their  petty  antagon- 
isms. Through  cooperation  with  each  other  they  discover  many  fine 
qualities  in  their  neighbors  of  which  they  were  totally  unaware. 

We  make  no  effort  to  build  up  a  supercharged  loyalty  to  any  group 
or  institution.  A  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  civilizations  of  the 
past  and  of  the  cultures  of  our  own  and  of  foreign  lands  is  promoted. 
It  is,  however,  appreciation  rather  than  identification  which  is  being 
stressed.  Group  experience  and  not  a  superimposed  or  preconceived 
notion  of  order  is  the  aim. 

Group  experiences  of  this  type  help  develop  proper  attitudes,  new 
modes  of  thinking  or,  in  other  words,  a  new  philosophy  whereby  indi- 
viduals are  enabled  to  meet  the  need  of  the  present  age. 

The  process  which  we  stress  places  emphasis  on  the  judgment  and 
untrammeled  thinking  of  the  individual  and  also  stresses  the  necessity 
of  exercising  this  judgment  intelligently.  It  has  the  distinct  tendency 
to  teach  people  to  treat  others  on  the  basis  of  democracy  in  the  sense  of 
giving  each  his  full  opportunity  to  contribute  his  bit  to  the  common 
effort.  People  having  such  experiences  will  naturally  strive  for  an  order 
of  society  in  which  each  gives  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  each  shares 
the  benefit  of  common  striving. 

We  ask,  not  unreasonably,  I  think,  how  do  those  fine  words 
work  as  applied  to  the  adults  of  the  neighborhood? 

In  the  first  place,  the  point  of  contact  with  the  adult  is  through 
the  child;  in  the  second  place,  through  the  management  of  the 
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Association;  and,  in  the  third  place,  through  the  close  relation- 
ship which  the  organization  has  with  the  South  Side  Civic  Club. 

The  membership  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  unlike  that  of 
most  settlements,  is  largely  from  the  neighborhood  and  repre- 
sentative of  both  the  man  in  business  and  the  man  in  the  mill. 
This  is  the  policy-making  body  of  the  Association.  In  addition, 
each  of  the  four  houses  has  its  own  House  Council  composed 
largely  of  parents  of  the  children  who  are  members  of  the 
Association.  From  the  House  Councils  an  executive  council  is 
elected  which  acts  as  an  interpretative  body  and  as  a  link  be- 
tween the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  separate  houses. 

The  Association  also  depends  largely  on  volunteers  for  the 
conduct  of  its  program,  since  there  is  a  paid  staff  of  only  eleven, 
other  than  the  clerical  staff,  for  all  four  houses.  The  volunteers 
number  between  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred,  the 
largest  number  serving  at  any  one  time  being  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two.  They  include  individuals  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, members  of  the  Junior  League,  friends  of  staff  mem- 
bers, and  university  students.  They  have  their  own  association 
with  a  council  representing  volunteers  from  each  of  the  four 
houses.  Incidentally,  it  is  through  this  council  and  the  executive 
committee  of  the  House  Councils  that  Mr.  Skalak  hopes  eventu- 
ally to  break  down  some  of  the  racial  antagonism  that  exists.  A 
large  responsibility,  in  fact  a  major  one,  of  the  paid  staff  mem- 
bers is  the  training  and  direction  of  the  volunteers. 

Mr.  Skalak  indicates  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  volunteer 
service.  He  believes  that  not  only  do  volunteers  have  "unlimited 
possibilities  for  making  constructive  suggestions  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  being  carried  on,"  but  also  that  as  leaders  they 
are  "acquiring  valuable  training."  As  leadership  training,  I 
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accept  its  value,  although  there  is  some  indication  from  the 
annual  reports  that  the  turnover  is  such  as  to  minimize  even  this. 
As  to  the  contribution  volunteers  make  to  the  groups  they  lead, 
I  confess  my  skepticism,  particularly  when  I  remember  what  the 
books  say  a  group  worker  should  be.  My  doubts  have  been  in  no 
way  alleviated  by  the  reading  of  the  records  of  a  mothers*  club 
which  had  been  kept  for  four  years,  most  of  the  time  under  the 
direction  of  volunteers. 

THE    EAST    BOSTON    SOCIAL    CENTERS 

Leadership  training  through  the  use  of  volunteers  is  a  part  of 
the  program  of  the  East  Boston  Social  Centers,  and  their  direc- 
tor, S.  Max  Nelson,  subscribes  to  its  value  as  a  part  of  the  group- 
work  approach. 

These  centers  were  established  in  1932  on  the  recommenda- 
tion and  through  the  influence  of  Boston  social  workers.  They 
are  financed  by  a  foundation  and  there  is  no  board  of  directors, 
a  committee  of  social  workers  acting  as  an  advisory  body  to  Mr. 
Nelson.  There  are  two  general  centers  for  recreation  and  educa- 
tion, and  a  large  summer  camp. 

East  Boston  is  a  low-income,  depressed  area— separate  in  al- 
most every  respect  from  the  metropolitan  community.  The  pop- 
ulation is  about  seventy  per  cent  Italian.  Few  of  the  older  men 
and  women  speak  English.  Those  who  have  employment  find  it 
in  the  local  mills,  or  in  the  one  textile  factory,  or  in  pushcart 
peddling,  small  business,  or  casual  labor.  The  girls  and  women 
find  work,  for  which  they  are  paid  inadequately,  principally  in 
the  factories  of  the  north  end  of  Boston  to  which  they  can  take 
the  penny  ferry. 

There  was  no  leadership  group  which  Mr.  Nelson  could  use  as 
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a  nucleus  of  his  program.  Since  he  had  to  start  from  the  very  bot- 
tom and  in  a  setting  unpromising  for  the  development  of  local 
leadership,  his  procedure  and  his  accomplishments  are  both  of 
interest. 

At  my  request  and  over  his  protestations  that  he  had  not  gone 
far  enough  with  the  experiment  to  be  quoted,  he  wrote  this 
statement: 

Realizing  in  the  very  beginning  of  our  community  project  for  the 
betterment  of  living  conditions  in  East  Boston  that  the  important 
factor  was  going  to  be  leadership  of  the  proper  sort,  we  set  up  courses 
of  training,  devoting  every  Wednesday  evening  from  October  to  June 
to  this  work.  The  young  people  (incidentally,  the  young  men  of  the 
neighborhood  first  became  interested  in  the  center  through  their  par- 
ticipation in  renovating  an  old  church  which  serves  as  one  of  the 
centers  and  the  office  headquarters)  and  older  people,  too,  ranging  in 
age  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  years,  each  had  its  own  group  as  a 
laboratory  project.  The  problems  and  techniques  discussed  were  prac- 
tical and  in  accordance  with  the  immediate  difficulties  of  the  several 
groups. 

Courses  in  Recreation  and  Games,  Art,  Club  Work  with  Boys,  Club 
Work  with  Girls,  Dramatics,  Chorus  Leadership  and  Singing,  Camping 
and  Nature  Study  were  in  the  original  setup  and  have  been  continued 
every  year  since.  Two  attempts  to  start  classes  in  government  and  civics 
have  failed.  Last  year  the  regular  courses  were  supplemented  by  one  on 
Human  Needs.  These  discussions  led  to  many  sessions  on  the  tech- 
niques of  helping  people  both  in  private  and  public  situations  and 
through  agencies.  The  degree  to  which  social  responsibility  could  be 
taught  was  discussed.  In  all  leadership  work  we  aim  to  teach  social 
responsibility.  Since  our  leaders  are  largely  drawn  from  the  neighbor- 
hood itself— about  eighty-five  per  cent  of  them  being  from  local  Italian 
families— this  means  social  responsibility  for  our  neighbors  in  a  very 
practical  way.  The  enrollment  shows  the  following  trend:  in  1932,  the 
first  year,  there  were  46  leaders;  in  1933,  64;  in  1934,  86;  in  1935,  no; 
in  1936,  176;  and  in  1937,  there  were  220.  The  average  attendance  for 
1936-37  ran  between  75  and  125  each  Wednesday  night. 
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The  sessions  start  at  7:45  in  the  evening  with  a  half  hour  or  forty 
minutes  of  singing.  Usually  one  new  song  is  learned.  The  songs,  in 
general,  are  folk  songs  of  the  more  spirited  and  beautiful  sort.  Toward 
Christmas  the  group  sing  Bach  chorals.  These  they  gave  also  at  the 
presentation  of  the  Miracle  Play  Eager  Heart,  their  Christmas  gift  to 
East  Boston.  The  play  was  given  three  times  to  capacity  audiences  and 
was  repeated  by  popular  request  at  Christmas  for  three  succeeding 
years.  Two  casts  were  trained  and  alternated  in  giving  productions. 

After  the  singing  on  Wednesday  nights,  there  is  usually  a  short  talk 
or  play,  followed  by  the  discussion  groups  which  are  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  community  building,  each  under  the  leadership  of  an  ex- 
pert in  the  particular  subject  discussed.  These  persons  are  usually 
members  of  the  regular  staff  of  the  social  centers. 

Following  the  discussions  the  groups  reconvene  at  9:45  on  the  gym- 
nasium floor  for  a  half  hour  of  supervised  games.  They  always  begin 
with  a  grand  march.  The  final  number  most  often  is  a  folk  dance,  and 
the  group  disperses  at  10:20. 

Occasionally,  the  members  meet  around  a  candle-lighted  supper 
table  with  the  meal  planned  and  served  by  the  girls'  cooking  classes,  at 
a  cost  of  twenty-five  cents  a  plate.  These  supper  meetings  have  been 
extremely  successful  in  maintaining  interest  and  morale.  The  slogan 
of  the  whole  group  is  "Life  is  to  Give,"  and  all  activity  is  predicated  on 
that  principle. 

It  may  be  of  interest  that  in  May,  1936,  2,512  members  were  enrolled 
in  clubs  and  classes,  almost  all  of  which  were  under  volunteer  leaders 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  Wednesday  night  courses.  This  year,  by 
design,  we  cut  the  number  to  1,775,  to  improve  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  groups  could  meet. 

Mr.  Nelson  adds:  "We  feel  that  we  can  develop  the  program  in 
a  valuable  way  by  adding  to  our  staff  this  fall  a  full-time  educa- 
tional worker  of  high  qualifications.  She  will  be  director  of  social 
education  and  have  charge  of  our  leadership  courses  and  will 
organize  other  adult  groups." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  with  Mr.  Nelson's  interest  in  local 
leadership  and  his  subscription  to  democratic  management  that 
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the  East  Boston  Social  Centers  eventually  will  develop  a  board 
of  directors  from  the  neighborhood. 

In  practice,  then,  those  settlements  that  are  built  around 
group-work  principles  show  four  characteristics  which  make 
them  distinct  from  the  more  usual  pattern:  the  neighborhoods 
in  which  they  are  located  and  the  "neighbors"  with  whom  they 
work  have  a  major  responsibility  in  determining  the  policies  of 
the  settlement;  their  educational  programs  are  directed  toward 
the  development  of  indigenous  leadership;  their  educational 
programs  are  built  on  immediate  interests  made  apparent  in  or 
developed  by  group  association;  and  they  tend  in  their  associa- 
tion with  other  groups  to  work  out  from  the  settlement  rather 
than  in  to  the  settlement. 
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Conclusions 


THE  experiences  of  the  social  settlements,  liberal  certainly 
and  democratic  occasionally,  in  programs  of  adult  education 
which  have  been  aimed  at  the  extension  of  both  liberalism  and 
democracy  would  indicate  a  few  findings  over  which  adult  edu- 
cators might  ponder.  They  are:  that  for  the  people  whom  the 
settlements  reach— those  individuals  who  are  submerged  eco- 
nomically, with  all  the  limitations  that  such  submergence  gives 
—there  is  little  response  to  and  less  demand  for  a  straight  intel- 
lectual program;  that  even  when  classes  in  academic  subjects  are 
available  and  attended,  there  is  less  vitality  than  when  education 
accompanies  other  interests  and  associations;  that  learning  in- 
terests are  sustained  more  often  when  they  are  self-determined 
and  are  closely  related  to  the  basic  interests  of  economic  well- 
being  or  personal  happiness;  that  there  must  be  a  necessary  inter- 
play between  learning  and  action,  else  there  is  light  without  heat 
or  heat  without  light;  that  the  adult  student  is  not  long  fooled 
by  a  conflict  between  method  and  objective;  and  that  the  pattern 
of  the  educator  has  changed. 

The  settlements  that  are  most  successful  with  programs  of  cul- 
tural courses  are  the  Jewish  ones.  Their  tendency,  however,  in 
so  far  as  a  composite  trend  can  be  determined,  is  "away  from  the 
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settlement  idea."  The  name  most  commonly  used  now  is  "cen- 
ter" instead  of  "settlement"  and  the  new  organizations,  like  the 
old,  indicate  an  educational  emphasis  in  the  names  they  have 
chosen— "The  Council  Educational  Alliance"  of  Cleveland,  the 
"Jewish  People's  Institute"  of  Chicago,  and  the  "Educational 
Alliance"  of  New  York. 

These  centers,  as  they  minimize  or  depart  from  social  service 
functions,  have  about  them  an  intellectual  atmosphere,  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  used  by  adults,  and  an  aura  of  modernity  that 
makes  them  distinctive.  I  make  no  pretense  of  analyzing  either 
this  atmosphere  or  my  own  reaction  to  it.  The  architectural 
styles  likely  contribute  to  the  impression,  as  does  my  knowledge 
of  the  demands  made  on  the  centers  by  their  constituencies.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  my  own  attitude  is  colored  by  the  fact  that 
in  two  of  the  Jewish  centers  which  I  visited  we  had  dinner  in  a 
restaurant  open  to  staff,  students,  and  members  alike,  instead  of 
in  a  pleasant  room  three  flights  up  for  residents  only,  with  coffee 
served  in  the  living  room. 

Even  in  so  successful  and  well  attended  an  agency  as  the  Jew- 
ish People's  Institute  of  Chicago,  there  is  a  questioning  at  work 
as  to  educational  methods.  During  the  past  year  this  Institute 
had  a  total  registration  of  14,361,  the  two  largest  age  groups  be- 
ing between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  and  between  twenty-one 
and  twenty-five.  There  were  over  seven  hundred  enrolled  in 
what  the  program  called  "cultural"  classes.  The  purpose  of  the 
Institute,  as  defined  by  its  director,  Phillip  L.  Seman,  is  "to  make 
the  student  open  minded,  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  human 
values  everywhere,  to  see  the  processes  of  the  outside  world  as 
integral  phases  of  his  own  being  and  the  psychic  processes  in 
him  as  manifestations  of  a  common  mental  phenomenon  in  the 
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human  personality  . . .  With  this  high  end  in  view,  the  Institute, 
of  necessity,  rejects  any  and  all  doctrines  which  might  involve 
it  in  any  political  or  social  philosophy  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others  and,  of  course,  abjures  any  purpose  of  propaganda  what- 
soever." In  my  conversation  with  Dr.  Seman,  I  was  reminded  of 
Thomas  Davidson  with  whom  he  had  worked  and  studied,  and 
I  remembered  a  letter  of  Davidson's  to  his  students  which  I  read 
years  ago.  In  it  he  begged  them  not  to  affiliate  themselves  with 
any  political  or  economic  group.  He  said  that  by  the  time  they 
were  fifty  they  might  have  the  right  to  say  that  they  were  some 
kind  of  an  "ist,"  but  until  then  their  clear  duty  was  to  keep  their 
minds  open  and  to  learn  without  commitment. 

A  departure  from  the  Davidson  upbringing  was  indicated,  I 
thought,  when  Dr.  Seman  said  that  he  was  about  ready  to  stop 
using  the  word  "educational"  as  applying  to  any  part  of  the 
Institute's  program.  We  were  checking  enrollment  figures  at 
the  time— enrollment  in  so-called  cultural  classes— International 
Affairs,  The  American  Scene,  Comparative  Religion,  Emotional 
Problems,  The  Jew  in  America,  and  so  on— when  he  said,  "I 
think  this  is  the  last  year  I  will  ever  call  those  courses  educa- 
tional; they  are  recreational  and  should  be  so  referred  to."  It 
was  only  when  he  explained  that  he  used  "recreation"  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  L.  P.  Jacks,  that  is,  as  "re-creation," 
that  I  saw  strength  in  his  position.  Dr.  Seman  feels  that  we  have 
made  little  headway  in  associating  formal  education  with  any- 
thing but  drudgery  in  the  minds  of  most  people  who  have  been 
subjected  to  it  and  that  we  would  do  well  in  all  informal  work 
to  forget  the  term,  education,  and  make  informal  work  what  it 
is,  an  expression  of  interest  and  pleasurable  enlightenment. 

The  People's  Institute,  while  not  exclusively  for  Jews,  is  pri- 
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marily  so.  It  was  organized  by  Jews;  it  visualizes  the  Jewish 
theme,  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  and  the  Jewish  interest  in  all 
its  work.  Here  it  is  in  line  with  the  philosophy  of  the  national 
organization,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  which  holds  that  the 
principal  business  of  the  Jewish  center  is  not  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  individual  Jew,  but  an  inclusion  in  American  life 
of  the  Jewish  group.  The  Board  believes  with  Louis  Kraft  that 
"true  Americanization  does  not  deny  a  place  to  the  ethnic 
group,  nor  does  it  fail  to  place  a  proper  value  on  the  cultural 
contributions  of  the  ethnic  groups.  The  Jews,  as  an  ethnic  group 
with  a  distinct  culture,  believe  that  the  enhancement  of  Jewish 
cultural  life  in  America  is  in  harmony  with  American  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  makes  possible  a  valuable  contribution 
by  the  Jewish  citizenry  to  the  general  cultural  and  civic  life  of 
America."^ 

In  spite  of  a  comparatively  large  response  to  classes  of  all 
sorts,  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  is  shifting  its  emphasis  to  a 
more  informal  methodology.  Of  this  Mr.  Kraft  writes:  "The 
Jewish  center  regards  itself  as  a  laboratory  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual cultivates  through  experience  as  well  as  through  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  the  attitudes,  appreciations,  and  values 
that  make  for  a  happy  and  useful  life  in  American  society.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  most  effective  educational  method  is 
that  which  lends  itself  to  the  group  process  and  to  cultural 
creativity.  More  specifically,  we  look  hopefully  to  modern  edu- 
cational methods  as  best  suited  to  the  achievements  of  our 
objectives."^ 

i"The  Jewish  Center  Movement,"  by  Louis  Kraft.  The  Jewish  Center, 
Vol.  XIV,  No.  1,  p.  lo. 
2  Ibid. 
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These  modern  methods  have  demonstrated  their  value  over 
and  over  again  in  the  settlements,  in  so  far  as  they  encourage 
learning  as  an  adjunct  to  group  association.  That  this  form  of 
adult  education  will  develop  and  increase  is  indicated  not  only 
by  its  inherent  values  but  also  by  pragmatic  considerations. 
The  majority  of  the  settlements'  clientele  will  expose  themselves 
only  to  this  way  of  learning.  At  the  moment,  however,  method- 
ology seems  less  important  than  the  basic  factor  of  reaching 
adults,  particularly  men,  in  any  way  at  all.  One  settlement 
worker  of  long  standing  and  good  repute  said  that  as  a  center 
for  adult  education  the  settlement  can  serve  effectively  only  if 
it  is  able  to  overcome  three  notions  concerning  its  functions  that 
prevail  among  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  The  first  of 
these  misapprehensions  which  is  rife  in  the  area  in  which  the 
institutions  work  is  that  the  settlement  is  an  agency  for  children 
and  women;  the  second  is  that  its  primary  purpose  is  the  dis- 
pensing of  charity  of  one  sort  or  another;  and  the  third  is  a 
growing  objection  on  the  part  of  the  working  man  to  the  phil- 
anthropic taint  of  its  financing. 

All  of  this  means,  I  think,  that  if  adults  are  to  use  the  settle- 
ments they  must  feel  that  they  belong,  that  the  settlement  is  a 
natural  and  fitting  place  for  them  to  be,  and  that  they  share  in 
its  management  and  control. 

It  is  the  achievement  of  this  sense  of  belonging  that  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  important  for  liberal 
agencies  of  all  sorts.  Certainly,  the  identification  of  the  adult 
with  any  organization  depends  on  its  touching  him  at  the  point 
of  some  basic  interest;  this  the  trade  union  does,  and  the  manu- 
facturer's association.  The  same  may  or  will  be  true  of  credit 
unions  and  consumers'  cooperatives  if  their  need  is  both  felt 
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and  known  by  their  potential  members.  To  force  their  consti- 
tuents to  use  these  organizations,  no  matter  how  desirable  they 
may  seem  to  social  workers  and  professional  organizers,  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  role  of  an  educational  agency, 
it  appears,  is  to  give  opportunity  for  learning  the  facts  about 
these  organizations  and  then  to  have  counsel  available  on 
request. 

Cooperatives,  like  the  settlements,  tread  the  middle  path, 
and  it  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  they  are  mutually 
useful.  It  is  as  consumers,  not  as  producers,  that  citizens  can 
meet  on  a  common  ground.  It  is  here  that  liberalism  and  de- 
mocracy, with  adult  education  as  a  handmaiden,  can  flourish. 

Should  the  settlements  reaffirm  or  establish  vital  affiliations 
with  their  neighbors,  they  would  then  have  assets  that  are  im- 
portant. They  have  flexibility,  freedom  in  varying  degrees,  and 
buildings.  The  only  other  agencies  that  at  present  could  be  con- 
sidered as  centers  in  industrial  neighborhoods  for  adult  edu- 
cation are  the  public  schools  and  the  trade  unions.  The  school 
is  not  notably  flexible,  and  the  trade  union  automatically  limits 
its  constituency— a  limitation  that  circumscribes  its  influence 
in  areas  where  there  is  a  high  percentage  of  unemployment 
among  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  where,  which  is  every- 
where, there  are  increasing  numbers  of  men  past  the  accepted 
age  for  industrial  usefulness.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  organization 
has  done  much  more  than  hand- wringing  about  the  man  over 
forty-five.  The  use  of  leisure  time,  the  development  of  partici- 
pating functions  for,  of,  or  by  these  economic  discards  is  a  pretty 
problem  for  somebody. 

Whatever  the  specific  ends  with  their  attendant  method- 
ologies, the  settlement  neither  can  nor  should  assume  the  re- 
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sponsibility  for  developing  its  adult  education  leaders.  The 
encouraging  note  at  the  moment  comes  with  less  strength  from 
our  universities  and  their  departments  of  education  than  from 
schools  of  social  work,  both  in  and  out  of  academic  institutions, 
which  under  the  guise  of  group-work  study  are  developing  what 
one  hopes  is  an  educational  philosophy  rather  than  another 
pedagogical  system.  This  is  not  strange,  for  only  the  Thomas 
Davidsons  can  overcome  the  influences  of  the  academicians,  and 
there  are  so  few  of  that  kind.  Lesser  mortals  seem  to  need  a  differ- 
ent training. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  Jane  Addams  gave  an  address  at 
a  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  on  the  contribution  of 
social  work  to  the  professions.  She  pointed  out  the  realities 
which  social  workers  had  brought  to  the  attention  of  preachers 
and  doctors  and  lawyers— realities  which  have  been  met,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  been  met  at  all,  by  public  health  nursing  and 
legal  aid  bureaus  and  juvenile  courts.  It  may  be  that  social  work 
is  now  doing  a  like  job  for  adult  education. 

In  this  task  the  social  settlements  with  their  experiments  are 
making  a  contribution  and  in  spite  of  their  own  structural  dis- 
crepancies are  getting  in  many  a  good  blow  at  the  treasured  and 
comfortable  and  likely  false  notions  as  to  how  learning  takes 
place. 
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Plant,  see  Buildings 
Playhouse  Settlement,  Cleveland,  65; 

Men's  Club,  97-101 
Plays,  see  Drama 

Plimlott,  J.  A.  R.,  Toynbee  Hall,  1 1 
Poles,  17,  112,  115,  120 
Political  clubs,  90 
Politics  and  workers'  education,  45, 

46,  92,  94 
Press,  settlements  as  copy  for,  21 
Pressure  groups,  32 
Printers'  School  at  Hudson  Guild, 

7-9.65 
Professions,   contribution   of   social 

work  to,  133 
Program,   26-34;    Educational  poli- 
cies, 27 
Public,  attitude  toward  settlements, 

20-24 
Public  health  provisions,  4 


Racial  representation  in  settlement 
neighborhoods,  17,  18,  39,  42,  49, 
54,63,90,97,  112,  120,  123 

Racial  understanding,  development 
of,  42,  55 

Recreational  activities  improved,  4 

Red  Network,  56 

Reese,  Curtis,  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Centre:  program  for  Negroes  and 
whites,  55,  56;  analysis  of  social 
workers'  worlds,  55 

Reformer  or  educator,  value  of?  4 

Reforms  accomplished,  4 

Religious  Education  Association,  56 

Residential  provisions,  2 

Rettig,  Marilla,  quoted,  108 

"Revolution  'Round  the  Corner,"  ix 

Rowntree,  A.,  quoted,  12 

Rural  Community  and  Social  Case 
Work,  The,  108 

St.  Stanislaus  Discussion  Forum,  1 14 
Sanitation  and  housing,  4 
Scholarship  aid,  33 
School  for  Printers'  Apprentices,  7-9, 

65 
School   of   Applied   Social   Sciences 

of    Western    Reserve    University, 

Group  Work  Division,  32,  105, 112 
Schools  of  social  work,  development 

of  leaders,  133 
Schroeder,  Alvin,  85 
Self-determined    interests,    relating 

learning  to,  59,  84,  99,  127,  131 
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Seman,  Phillip  L.,  quoted,  128,  129 
Serotkin,    Harry,    quoted,    90,    91; 

Point  of  Order,  940 
"Settlement  and  Workers'  Education, 

The,"  76 
Settlement  Horizon,  The,  excerpt,  5n 
Settlements,  aims  and  programs,  x; 
possible  contribution  to  adult  edu- 
cation, xi;  defined,  xii;  what  the 
younger  generation  asks  of  them, 
xiii;  history,  1-14;  original  purpose 
changed,  1 ;  early  educational  proc- 
esses, 1-4;  reforms  accomplished, 
4;  adult  education  in  England, 
10-14;  committee  investigation  on 
educational  function,  13;  situation 
today,  15  ff.;  effect  of  depressions 
upon,  15,  16;  neighborhoods,  16- 
20;  attitude  of  public,  20-24;  the 
plant,  24-26;  program,  26-34;  fed- 
erations of,  30;  staff,  34-37  (see 
also  entries  under  Staff);  what 
settlement  can  give  to  broad  pro- 
gram of  education,  60;  necessity 
for  supervision  of  outside  teachers, 
69;  founders'  belief  in  right  of 
labor  to  organize:  activities  in 
behalf  of  labor,  76;  relation  to 
workers'  education,  77;  inability  to 
hold  youth,  85;  reasons  given  by 
boys,  87;  characteristics  of  those 
built  around  group-work  prin- 
ciples, 126;  contributions  to  adult 
education  appraised,  127-33;  mis- 
apprehensions concerning  func- 
tions, 131 
Simkhovitch,  Mary  K.,  quoted,  17 


Sinclair,  Upton,  21 

Skalak,  Frank  Jr.,  on  work  of  Bra- 
shear  Association,  120, 121,  122 
Slavson,  S.  R.,  "List  of  Characteristics 
Essential  for  Successful  Teaching 
and  Leadership  in  Group  Work," 
108 
.Social   action,   fostering   an   under- 
standing   of,    41;    program    built 
around,  56 
Social  agency  councils,  30 
Social  change,  fomentation  for,  28 
Social  education,  16 
Social  group  work,  see  Group  work 
Social  or  "cellar"  clubs,  85-88 
Social  settlements,  see  Settlements 
Social  work,  contribution  to  the  pro- 
fessions, 133 
Social  Work  Year  Book,  105 
Some  Folks  Won't  Work,  34 
South  End  Mutual  Exchange,  113 
South  Side  Civic  Club,  122 
Specialized  agencies  in  wake  of  the 

settlement,  3 
Spectator,  The,  excerpt,  1 1 
"Spotlight  on  Youth,"  broadcast,  86 
Staff,  34-37;  executives,  23,  28,  35,  36, 
55;     skeleton     organization,     36; 
standards   for  personnel,   37,   59; 
advantage  in  having  educational 
leader,  48;  typical  activities  of  ex- 
ecutive, 55;   division  of  responsi- 
bility with  W.P.A.  instructors,  80; 
Youth  Service  Division  of  Adult 
Education    Project,    86;    dangers 
inherent  in  dependence  of  neigh- 
bors  upon,   96;    qualifications   of 
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Staff,  cont'd. 

group  workers,  107-10;  use  of  vol- 
unteers, 114,  122,  123;  see  also 
Teachers 

Starr,  Mark,  quoted,  61,  72 

Stephens,  James,  20 

Subsidy,  Federal,  for  educational 
projects,  33,  58 

Superficiality  and  palliation  ineffec- 
tive, 15,  16 

Sweat-shop  industries,  4 

Tarail,  Mark,  quoted,  109 

Tarbell,  Ida,  xiii 

Taylor,  Isabel,  78;  on  the  settlement 
and  workers'  education,  76 

Taylor,  Lea,  39,  40,  48;  quoted,  19 

Teachers,  W.P.A.  personnel,  10,  46, 
60-63;  standards  for,  59;  Federal 
Music  Project,  63,  66,  67;  necessity 
for  supervision  of,  when  supplied 
from  outside  source,  69;  personnel 
for  Workers'  Education  Project, 
75;  for  Adult  Education  Project, 
75'  76;  problem  of  dependence 
upon  Workers'  Education  Project 
for,  80-82 

Teachers'  Educational  Standards 
Committee  of  Adult  Education 
Project,  59 

Tenement  neighborhoods,  see  Neigh- 
borhoods 

Theater,  see  Drama 

Toller,  Ernst,  65 

Tomas  an  Buile  and  God,  20 

Toynbee  Hall,  England,  11,  12 

Trade  unions,  affiliations  with,  11; 
interested     in     educational     pro- 


Trade  unions,  cont'd. 

grams,  81;  identification  of  adult 

education  with,  131,  132 
Two  Ways,  play  and  motion  picture, 

52 
Twomey  Bill,  103 
Typographical  Union  No.  6,  8 

Uncertainty  as  a  leveler,  35 

Unemployed,  in  tenement  neighbor- 
hoods, 19;  attitudes  toward  organi- 
zations of,  25;  efforts  in  behalf  of 
unemployment  insurance,  29;  Chi- 
cago Commons  work  with,  45;  New 
York  musicians,  68;  work  of  Play- 
house Settlement  for,  98-101 

Unemployment  Insurance  Bill,  Ill- 
inois, 29 

Union  Settlement,  New  York,  20; 
social  music,  63-64,  66-69 

United  Neighborhood  Houses,  New 
York,  84;  points  of  agreement  on 
use  of  buildings,  26;  as  a  federation 
of  settlements,  30-32;  aims  and 
purposes,  31;  relation  to  education, 
31,  32;  scholarship  aid,  33 

Universities,  settlement  affiliations 
with,  1, 11 

University  Settlement,  Cleveland,  23, 
32;  group  work,  112-19;  purposes, 

Vittum,  Harriet,  18 

Volunteer    Leader's    Manual,    The, 

excerpt,  114 
Volunteers,  use  of,  114,  122,  123 

WNYC,  "Spotlight  on  Youth"  broad- 
cast, 86 
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Wage  problems,  study  of,  44 
Wallas,  Graham,  quoted,  34 
War,  discussions  on,  115,  117 
Welfare  Council,  Research  Bureau: 
analysis  of  functional  expenditures 
of  New  York  settlements,  28 
Western  Reserve  University  School 
of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  Group 
Work  Division,  32, 105,  n 2 
"What  is  American?,"  xi 
"Who's  a  Liberal?,"  xi 
Women  in  Industry,  Bureau  of,  77 
Women's  Trade  Union  League,  77 
Woods,  Robert  A.,  quoted,  5n,  15 
Workshops,  Greenwich  House,  65,  76 
Workers'  Alliance,  House  of  Dele- 
gates, 45 
Workers'  education,  71-85;  at  Chi- 
cago Commons,  41-49;  sources  of 
support,  76;  at  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment, 78-85;  qualities  which  make 
it  significant  to  settlement,  79 
Workers'  Education  Bureau,  12,  76 
Workers'  Education  Center,  Henry 

Street  Settlement,  76,  78-85,  86 
Workers'  Education  Division,  Chi- 
cago Commons,  educational  pro- 
gram, 41 
Workers'  Education  Project,  W.P.A., 
71;  spirit  engendered  by:  person- 
nel, 75;  number  of  classes  held  by. 


Workers'  Education  Project,  cont'd. 
76;   In-service  Training  Program 
discussion,  76-78;  at  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  76,  78-85 

Workers'  Educational  Association,  1 1 

Works  Progress  Administration,  co- 
operation   by,    vi;    influence    on 

•  settlements,  19,  58;  settlement 
relations  with  adult  education 
project,  32;  subsidy  of  adult  classes, 
33;  projects  in  New  York,  58-88; 
Adult  Education  Project,  59;  Adult 
Education  Division  of  Board  of 
Education,  62;  insecurity  of  de- 
pendence upon,  8i 

World  War,  discussion  on,  115 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, 42,  105 

Youth,  emphasis  of  Chicago  Com- 
mons on  work  with:  chief  concerns 
of  youth,  42;  camp  conference,  84; 
cellar  clubs,  85-88;  inability  of 
settlements  to  hold,  85;  reasons 
given,  87 

Youth  Service  Division,  Adult  Edu- 
cation Project  of  New  York,  85,  86, 
88 

Youth  Social  Problem  Council,  Chi- 
cago, 49 
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